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ARTICLES 


Changing Soviet Views on Arab Unification 


G. A. von STACKELBERG 


The Pan-Arab Movement to unify the entire Arab world in a single state has 
presented the Soviet leaders a number of major problems. The general problem 
is how to exploit the movement in such a way as to promote the expansion of 
Communist influence throughout the Arab states which have become independ- 
ent. In practical terms the problem is whether Soviet aims will best be furthered 
by promoting a rapid and effective union of the Arab world or by opposing such 
a union and supporting individual Arab states in which the situation favors 
Communist infiltration against other Arab states which have evidenced strong 
anti-Communist tendencies. 


The Soviet treatment of this problem has been repeatedly illustrated in recent 
years by events in the Near East. In Syria, the military coup of August 17, 1957 
increased the influence of the Communist and pro-Communist groups and 
appeared to give the Soviet Party leaders greater opportunities to convert the 
Syrian republic into a Communist state than had been the case with Egypt. The 
presence of a powerful and well organized Syrian Communist Party was a partic- 
ularly favorable factor. Preparations for Soviet infiltration had been made prior 
to the coup by the signing of a Soviet—Syrian cultural agreement in Damascus 
on August 20, 1956.1 Two months after the coup, the Soviet Party leaders took 
another stride toward increasing their influence by effecting on October 28, 1957 
the signing of an agreement in Damascus on economic and technical aid from the 
USSR. The Syrian Communists hoped to use this agreement to increase their in- 
fluence in Syria, and the program worked out by the Syrian Party Central Com- 
mittee after the union with Egypt contained a demand “to achieve the plan for 


1 Pravda, August 22, 1956. 





the construction and the development of the economy regarding which an agree. 
ment was reached between the Soviet Union and Syria prior to the union.” 

The history of Soviet economic policy toward the underdeveloped countries 
shows that agreements on economic and technical aid to such states are one of the 
methods used in the attempt to make them economically dependent. The first 
Soviet proposals for economic aid to Egypt, made as early as 1955, took the form 
of offers to finance the building of the Aswan High Dam, to build an atomic 
reactor, and to train Egyptian scientists in Moscow institutes. These proposals 
were repeated by Shepilov during his stay in Cairo in June 1956. In 1958, during 
the honeymoon of Soviet—Egyptian friendship, an agreement was signed under 
which Egypt was to receive from the Soviet Union technical aid amounting to 
$175 million.* Finally, on December 27, 1958, the Soviet Union and Egypt 
signed the first agreement on aid for the construction of the Aswan High Dam, 
Similarly, the signing in Moscow on March 16, 1959 of a Soviet—Iraqi agreement 
on economic and technical aid to Iraq‘ represented a first step in the attempt to 
make Iraq economically dependent on the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet—Syrian economic and technical aid agreement of October 1957 
failed to produce the results expected by the Soviet government and the Syrian 
Communists. The creation in November 1957 of the Egyptian-Syrian union 
and the proclamation on February 21, 1958 of the United Arab Republic dis- 
rupted the Soviet government’s plans for rapid economic and political expansion 
in Syria. The Syrian politicians, particularly the Baath Party, regarded the union 
as the only means of preventing a seizure of power by the Syrian Communist 
Party. The union succeeded in saving Syria from Communism, at least for the 
time being, and the Soviet leaders now found themselves faced by a united 
republic in which the conditions for the realization of Soviet plans were less 
favorable than before. At the same time the union of the two states, as the first 
step on the way to the creation of a united Arab state, forced the Soviet leaders 
to face the problem of their attitude toward the idea of Arab unity. 

Prior to the creation of the United Arab Republic in 1958, there had been very 
little said in Party literature or in publications devoted to the study of Eastern 
problems regarding the problem of Arab unity. The main interest had been 
directed to the role of Arab nationalism in the struggle against “Western imperial- 
ism.” In their attacks upon Pan-Turkism, the Soviet leaders had bracketed this 
movement with those of Pan-Islamism and Pan-Arabism, although they would 
have had no objections to a union of the Arab states if such a union were in the 
hands of the Communists. The idea of the union of the Arab countries, as an 
article in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia indicates, was not condemned in principle 
but merely because its rapid realization might lead to the creation of a single Arab 
state dominated by anti-Communist rulers. “At the beginning of the twentieth: 
century in Syria,” the encyclopedia declares, “the idea of the formation of a 
united Arab nation which was to comprise at least the Arab peoples of Asia was 


2 Pravda, February 3, 1959; see also Problemy mira i sotsializma, No. 11 (1959), p. 34. 
3 Pravda, January 30, 1958. 
* Tbid., March 17, 1959. 
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advanced. In the conditions of imperialism this idea... is exploited for the 
reactionary aims of American and English imperialism which under the flag of 
tying together the union of Arab states endeavors to create a base for imperialist 
aggression in the Near East.” This thesis of the possible use of the idea of Arab 
unity for reactionary aims was applied to an entirely different political situation 
in the Near East by the magazine Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn about a month before 
President Nasser’s arrival in Moscow on April 29, 1958.5 


The problem of the union of the Arab countries in a single state had been 
debated much earlier in the political circles of the Comintern. At the Fourth Com- 
intern Congress in 1928, Sultan Zade stated that “the Arab states are split up 
to such a degree that there is little hope for the creation of a combined Arab 
state.”® However, a leading figure in the Eastern Section of the Comintern, 
L. Madyar, asserted in 1930 that the Arab world had been dismembered artifi- 
cially and that the question of the possible unification of Arabs in a single state 
was still an open one.? An appeal published a year later by the pro-Communist 
“League for the Struggle Against Imperialism” stated that Arabs had the right 
to put an end to the disunity of their states and to form a stronger, combined, 
independent and in all respects free state. The appeal proposed the creation of 
Pan-Arab Revolutionary Councils throughout the Near East.* The same idea 
was contained in the resolution of a congress of the Syrian and Palestinian Com- 
munist parties held in 1931, which declared that the Arab peoples had been 
arbitrarily dismembered by world imperialism.* The resolution called on Arab 
Communists “to wage a struggle for the national independence and national 
unity of the entire Arab East.” This was the idea behind the statement in 1956 
at the Soviet Twentieth Party Congress by the head of the Syrian Communist 
Party, Khaled Begtash, that “the Syrian nation, like all Arab nations, desires the 
unity of the Arab countries on the basis of democracy and complete freedom 
from imperialism.”!° 

In 1957, just prior to the union of Syria and Egypt, one of the few Soviet 
articles devoted to problems of Arab unity appeared. The author, a Soviet 
specialist on the Arab countries, V. Lutsky, suggested that there were adequate 
prerequisites in the Arab countries for the realization of the idea of Arab unity. 
“The Arab specialists in linguistics, ethnography, history, [and] literature,” 
Lutsky wrote, “prove that the Arab peoples have a community of language, 
culture, [and] a community of historical fates, of territory. They are also united 
by a community of political interests. All this shows that here a number of 
objective, historical conditions essential for the formation of a single Arab nation 
exist.”21 The same writer, in an article in 1957 on the 1952 revolution in Egypt, 


5 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, No. 3 (1958). 

® Walter Z. Lagueur, The Soviet Union and the Middle East, London, 1959, pp. 94—95. 
7 Ibid., p. 95. 

8 Ibid. 

® Tbid., p. 96; Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 1 (1957), p. 108. 

10 Pravda, February 23, 1956. 

1 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 1 (1957), pp. 106—117; see also No. 4 (1957), p. 188. 





stressed Nasser’s role in the unification of the Arab countries. “The Egyptian 
Constitution,” said Lutsky, “declared that the Egyptian people are part of the 
Arab nation,” and that “today all the leading progressive forces of this great 
nation are going together with the new Egypt.”!? During President Nasser’s 
visit to Moscow in April and May 1958, Khrushchev on several occasions called 
him “the national hero of the Arab people,”!* and in a speech at a reception in the 
Kremlin noted the “outstanding role... of President of the United Arab Repub- 
lic Gamel Abdel Nasser in the struggle of the Arab peoples for their freedom 
from the yoke of the imperialists.” !* Khrushchev carefully avoided reference to 
the question of the unification of the Arab states and to Nasser’s role in this 
process. 

Only a month prior to Nasser’s visit the magazine Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn 
carried an article on the union of Syria and Egypt, in which the author spoke of 
the modern idea of Arab unity as “a product and expression of the common 
interests of the Arab peoples,” not of a common language, culture, and territory, 
of which Lutsky had spoken, but common only in regard to their struggle 
against the common enemy “colonialism, imperialism.” Without objecting in 
principle to the idea of Arab unity, the author of the article made an impor- 
tant reservation: 


As Marxists we are by no means inclined to make a fetish of the idea of Arab 
unity as suchand to shut our eyes to the fact that this idea can under certain conditions 
be temporarily exploited by those reactionary forces which are striving to hinder 
the progressive development of the Arab peoples [which is] taking place.!® 


Speaking of the prospects for the further development of the movement for 
Arab unity, the author, K. Ivanov, expressed his belief that “the main channel 
in the movements for Arab unity has already been entered by currents indissol- 
ubly connected with the struggle against imperialism,” and expressed his con- 
fidence that “even in the movement for Arab unity those trends will in the long 
run gain the upper hand which stand closer to the people and best express its 
interests, and correspondingly the national interests of the Arab states.” 


If Stalin’s remarks about the role of the national bourgeoisie are recalled, it 
is hardly likely that Soviet theoreticians regarded Nasser, upon his arrival in the 
USSR a month after the publication of the article, as the bearer of the interests 
of the people and national interests of the Arab states. Stalin regarded the role of 
the national bourgeoisie as temporary. The national bourgeoisie, he wrote, 
“may support the revolutionary movement of its country against imperialism 
at a definite stage and for a definite period.”!? In spite of the change, even if 
a temporary one, in the attitude of the post-Stalin Soviet leaders toward the 
national bourgeoisie of the colonial countries which took place at the Twentieth 


12 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 2 (1957), p. 47. 

13 Pravda, May 15 and May 16, 1958. 

14 Tbid., May 16, 1958. 

18 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, No. 3 (1958). 

16 Ibid. 

17 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Collected Works), 1927, vol. 10, p. 11. 
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Party Congress, Stalin’s standpoint has not lost its general validity. Hence, in an 
article in Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, Soviet specialist on the Arab states L. N. Vatolin, 
while admitting Nasser’s achievements, nonetheless asserted that the head of the 
national-liberation movement could only be the proletariat, the one consistent 
revolutionary class. The Soviet Party leaders have not abandoned this thesis and, 
if only for tactical reasons they are not advancing it, particularly in view of the 
antagonism between the United Arab Republic and Iraq, they are nevertheless 
endeavoring to implement it in Iraq itself with the aid of the Iraqi Communists. 
Ivanov’s remarks in Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, which were made almost immediately 
after the union of Syria and Egypt, both expressed hidden regret regarding the 
failure of the plans of the Syrian Communists and served to cast light on the So- 
viet attitude toward the problem of Arab unity. Nasser, it appears, has been given 
a temporary role in the process for the present, while the Communists are to have 
the decisive role in the future. 

Nasser’s speech of December 23, 1958 in Port Said, in which for the first 
time he openly declared the Arab Communists to be the enemies of the national 
unification of the Arab world, showed the Soviet leaders that their gamble on 
Nasser in the Communists’ game in the Arab world had proved a failure. Khrush- 
chev’s speech at the Twenty-first Party Congress in January 1959 indicated that 
he was shifting his support from Nasser to the Arab Communists. Begtash and 
Mukhitdinov joined him in publicly praising the Arab Communists. The speech 
at the Congress by Begtash, the head of the Syrian Communist Party, was partic- 
ularly clear on the attitude of the Arab Communists toward the idea of Arab 
unity. “We Syrian Communists,” Begtash stated, “like all progressive patriotic 
Arabs with the most divergent views, understand Arab unity primarily as a 
movement which has its basis among the masses and leans on them. The founda- 
tion of Arab unity,” he continued, “was to be freedom from imperialism.”'* 
Regarding Arab unity as a movement for liberation from imperialism, Begtash was 
giving expression to the long-standing Soviet policy of recognizing even Arab 
nationalism and Arab unity whenever these ideas were mobilized for the struggle 
against the West. This statement that the “struggle against imperialism is still 
not over,” and that the Arab liberation movement for freedom from imperialism 
was still Continuing, was to some extent contradicted by Khrushchev, who in his 
speech at the Congress had recalled “the successful waging of the struggle in 
Egypt for the expulsion of the colonizers from the country, for the nationali- 
zation of the Suez Canal Company, the overthrow of the reactionary clique in 
Iraq which had served the imperialists and the creation of an independent re- 
public,” and had drawn the conclusion that 

after the expulsion of the colonizers when general national tasks will have been 

mainly solved, the peoples seek answers to the social problems advanced by life... . 

In the ranks of the national liberation movement social processes arise which in- 

evitably give birth to various opinions as to the paths for the further development 

of their state.?9 

18 Pravda, February 3, 1959. 

19 Jbid., January 28, 1959. 





The contradiction arose from the fact that the problem of the paths of devel- 
opment of the Arab states raises not only the internal social problems which 
Khrushchev mentioned at the Congress, but also the question of the union of the 
Arab states, a start toward which had been made by the union of Syria and Egypt. 
Prior to this time the Arab Communists, disregarding the disadvantages to 
themselves of such a union, had in obedience to Moscow’s directives refrained 
from openly opposing the union; now, after Nasser’s speech at Port Said, after 
his arrests of a number of Communists, after the closing down of Communist 
and pro-Communist newspapers, and particularly after Khrushchev’s expression 
of support at the last Party Congress, the Arab Communists had an opportunity 
to express their opinion openly on the nature of the union of Syria and Egypt and 
the future prospects for its development. As Begtash said in his speech at the 
Congress, “the idea of Arab unity is supported by the program which the Syrian 
Communist Party Central Committee worked out on the basis of a study of the 
experience of the union of Egypt and Syria.”?® This program, as the speech 
made clear, was not aimed at consolidating the union, but at taking the steps 
necessary to make possible Syria’s withdrawal from the union. It called for the 
creation of separate governments and parliaments in the two countries. The 
central organ of the United Arab Republic was to be the central cabinet and central 
parliament, responsible for defense, foreign policy, and other problems of the 
united state. In the field of the economy, the program insisted on the establish- 
ment of economic ties between Syria and Egypt by regions, “which would ensure 
the economic and particularly the industrial development of each region.” The 
section in the program calling for “implementation of the plan for construction 
and the development of the economy regarding which an agreement was reached 
between Syria and the Soviet Union prior to the union” is a good illustration of 
the separatist tendencies of this new program of the Syrian Communists. 


* 


Khrushchev’s, Begtash’s, and Mukhitdinov’s speeches at the Twenty-first 
Party Congress in answer to Nasser’s campaign against the Arab Communists 
led to a new interpretation of the problems of a unified Arab state in Soviet 
literature and radio broadcasts. A Radio Moscow broadcast of March 17, 1959 
referred to the British Dai/y Worker, which had criticized Nasser’s anti-Commu- 
nist statements and the fact that the Communist Party was forbidden: “If not all 
the Arab states,” the broadcast stated, “want to be enveloped by the United 
Arab Republic, then this does not mean that they are opposed to Arab unity in 
their struggle against imperialism .... Such a union could be achieved without 
abandoning the features of each country and such a unity will be not weaker but 
stronger if the form of government of the United Arab Republic is not foisted 
on every Arab state.” In a speech at the Kremlin on March 16, 1959, at a reception 
in honor of an Iraqi government delegation, Khrushchev expressed himself as 
strongly in favor of implementation of the idea of Arab unity. However, after 


20 Pravda, February 3, 1959. 





accusing Nasser of insisting on the incorporation of Iraq into the United Arab 
Republic, Khrushchev drew a distinction between a union of the efforts of the 
various countries in the struggle for freedom from national oppression and a 
compulsory union of states under which the countries concerned, after their 
liberation from colonialism, would be forced to subject themselves to one 
government or to follow one leader. He declared that a union of states would 
only be beneficial to the peoples if the necessary economic and political conditions 
were ripe for such a union, all the characteristics of the countries concerned 
being taken into consideration. Expressing for the first time in so clear a manner 
his definite opposition to immediate realization of the idea of a union of the Arab 
states, in particular under Nasser, Khrushchev outlined the reasons for his ob- 
jections to a premature union without answering the question as to when union 
ought to take place: 


A premature union will in the long run lead not to the consolidation but to the 
undermining of the unity of peoples. The peoples of one of the countries combined 
will feel more shaaply the loss of its independence, while its former leaders will 
recede into the background or be completely thrown overboard, because they do 
not agree in all respects with the leaders of the united state. There will be not a 
strengthening of unity, but a splitting of forces.** 


This new thesis was taken up by the Chinese press. The newspaper Pei Tsing 
Jib Pao repeated that “demands for a premature union may undermine the unity 
of peoples.”?* Another Chinese newspaper, Chung Kuo Shao Nien Pao, supported 
Khrushchev’s accusation that Nasser wished to merge Iraq with the United 
Arab Republic and that “a union of states against the will of the people cannot be 
stable.”** The new directive on the problem of the union of the Arab states, as 
formulated by Khrushchev, has also come to occupy a leading place in the Soviet 
press and in the statements of satellite leaders. Begtash, in an article in the maga- 
zine Problemy mira i sotsializma, gave various examples of the evil results of the 
union of Syria and Egypt. He also advanced a number of general principles on the 
problem of Arab unity. Arab unity, he declared, would lose all meaning if it 
abandoned the struggle against Western imperialism. “The solidarity of Arab 
countries in the anti-imperialist struggle for winning and maintaining their inde- 
pendence is the decisive factor in the Arab unity movement.”** Ivanov’s article 
cited above had admitted that under certain conditions the idea of Arab unity 
could be used for a certain time by the reactionary forces striving to hinder the 
progressive development of the Arab states but he did not point out what these 
forces were.*® Begtash now provided the answer to Nasser and his government, 
and supplied new arguments in favor of the thesis advanced by Khrushchev to 
the effect that unification of all the Arab states was premature. “Arab unity,” 





21 Pravda, March 17, 1959. 

22 Jzvestia, March 19, 1959. 

23 Tbid. 

24 Problemy mira i sotsializma, No. 11 (1959), pp. 29—35. 
25 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, No. 3 (1958), p. 76. 
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said Begtash, “has a real basis. The Arabs belong to a common race, speaking a 
common language, and with a common culture, they are gradually acquiring other 
features essential to the formation of a nation.”** However, he emphasized the 
great importance of the fact that since the disappearance of a major centralized 
Arab state with its capital first in Damascus and then in Bagdad, the Arabs had for 
hundreds of years been living in different states, under different conditions. 
He expressed the belief that “in view of the varied conditions in the Arab coun- 
tries ... the forms of union may differ,” and added that “at the present stage a 
complete merger of all the Arab countries into a single state is by no means 
imperative.”?”? Developing Khrushchev’s thesis that such a union would only 
benefit the people if the essential political and economic conditions were ripe, 
Begtash cited what he called the convincing fact that the union of Syria and Egypt 
had been detrimental to the Syrian workers and manufacturers, to the Syrian 
intelligentsia and to the industrialists. Although he noted that “the Arab Com- 
munists and other progressives are by no means opponents of nationalism or 
Arab unity,” he went on to argue that the union of Syria and Egypt was prema- 
ture and hinted that Syrian Communists were aiming not at strengthening the 
United Arab Republic, but at weakening the ties between the two states.** 
Khrushchev’s thesis that realization of the idea of the union of the Arab states in 
a single state was premature and that too rapid a unification might inflict harm 
on one of the Arab peoples involved, was closely linked with the change in the 
political situation in the Near East since the military coup of July 14, 1958 in 
Iraq which brought to the fore General Kassem and altered the relationship of 
forces between Arab nationalism and Arab Communism. Following his accession 
to power Kassem showed no inclination of desiring a union of Iraq with the 
United Arab Republic or of welcoming Nasser’s attempt to head a united front 
of Arab states. Kassem’s coolness to the idea of Arab unification was supported 
among other groups by the Iraqi Communists, who emerged unexpectedly as an 
organized political force. The ill-fated group of Pan-Arabs who opposed Kassem 
claimed to do so not only on the grounds that Kassem had abandoned his former 
support of union with the United Arab Republic, but also because of his ac- 
ceptance of Communist support. Another group, that of the “moderate national- 
ists,” like the Pan-Arabs opposed the Communists, but, unlike them, expressed 
a fear of Egyptian domination in case of a union. Six members of the Iraqi gov- 
ernment regarded as moderate nationalists, and soon afterward the Council of 
Sovereignty, resigned in protest against the growing influence of the Communists. 
The Iragi Communists’ reaction to their removal was contained in a statement of 
their Bagdad organ J¢tihad al-Sha’ab, of February 9, 1959, that “as a result of 
decisive measures a group of reactionaries has been removed from the govern- 
ment.” The newspaper was closed down for two weeks on order of the Minister 
of Propaganda on the charge that it had insulted the ministers who had resigned, 
but Kassem’s revocation of the order evoked discontent among the moderate 


2% Problemy mira i sotsializma, No. 11 (1959), p. 32. 
2? Tbid. 
8 Jbid., pp. 32—4. 
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nationalists and increased the Communists’ hope of being able to influence the 
government, as did Kassem’s purge from the armed forces of officers who had 
supported the Mosul revolt. Nasser in turn, in a speech in Damascus on February 
11, 1959, accused Kassem not only of working against a union but of acting in 
concert with the Communists in the interests of a foreign power. 


Khrushchev attempted to take advantage of these events by expressing sup- 
port of Kassem. Speaking in Moscow during the signing on March 16, 1959 
of an agreement on Soviet—Iraqi economic and technical cooperation, he said, 
“we consider that in the Iraqi Republic progressive changes are taking place, 
more up-to-date systems are being set up than in the neighboring countries of the 
\rab East. Naturally, our sympathies are on the side of those governments and 
those states which take into consideration the interests of their peoples.”** The 
reason for Khrushchev’s opposition to a union of Iraq with other Arab countries, 
particularly the United Arab Republic, is clear—such a union, if anti-Communist, 
would probably put an end to the advantages gained by the Arab Communists. 


Khrushchev’s thesis that a rapid realization of an all-embracing Arab state 
union could prove to be harmful evidently determined the political program of 
the Iraqi Communist Party published on February 1, 1960. The program declares 
that the main tasks of the Party are “consolidation of the country’s independence,” 
defense of “national independence,” and “consolidation of economic independ- 
ence,” which Syria, according to Khaled Begtash, had lostafter its union with Egypt. 
The idea of uniting the Arab states is treated very carefully in the program. Since 
the Iraqi Communists have not abandoned the principle of union, but at the same 
time have refrained from furthering it at the expense of their own interests, the 
text of the program notes that “Iraq is a part of the Arab homeland and linked by 
national ties with the rest of the Arab world,” but adds that this link should go no 
farther than “friendship and cooperation between the Arab countries.” *° 


There are actually two parties in Iraq at the present time which claim to be 
Communist. One of these groups is headed by Zeki Khairi Said, Hussein Rid- 
khavi, and Salem Adel, who attended the Twenty-first Party Congress in Moscow. 
The other is headed by Daud el Sayegh. The first group is closely tied to the 
Soviet Communist leadership, while the latter displays some of the traits of 
national Communism and is not recognized as a Communist party by the Commu- 
nist bloc. In any case the attitude of both Communist groups in Iraq to the 
Egyptian type of Pan-Arabism is completely negative. At the time when the 
more nationalistic Iraqi Communist Party led by Daud el Sayegh received its 
authorization as a legal political group, the Soviet-aligned group headed by Zeki 
Khairi was denied such authorization. This group later decided to form a new 
organization with the name of “United People’s Party,” but has subsequently 
been banned.*! 


29 Pravda, March 17, 1959. 
30 Jbid., February 13, 1960. 
31 See Daily Worker, London, February 25, 1960 and Pravda, March 1, 1960. 





The above analysis of the evolution of the views of the Soviet leaders and their 
Communist allies in the Arab countries leads to two conclusions: (1) Soviet 
views on Arab unity are not predetermined by any fixed principles; and (2) the 
decisive factor in Soviet policy is the question of ensuring the political influence 
of the USSR in the Arab world for possible Communization of the Arab countries. 

The anti-Communist stand taken by Nasser, the leading exponent of Pan- 
Arab ideology, has shown the Soviet leaders that any degree of cooperation in the 
creation of a single united Arab state involves a threat to the aims of Communist 
infiltration until the balance of social forces in the Arab countries is changed and 
the influence of local Communist parties ensured. On the other hand, Kassem’s 
struggle with Nasser compelled him for a time to lean on the Communists and 
appeared to have opened the door to Soviet policy in the Near East and to give 
hopes of a possible extension of the Soviet sphere of influence to the port of 
Basra in the Persian Gulf. 

It may be presumed that in future as in the past the problem of support for 
or opposition to Arab unity will be approached by the Soviet leaders solely from 
the standpoint of the advantage for possible Communist expansion in the Arab 
countries. 





Covert Capitalism in the USSR 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


As a result of Communist and socialist propaganda, the term “capitalism” 
has come to have a negative meaning. Many persons have come to connect it 
with the idea of the exploitation of the worker — child labor, wicked capitalists, 
and suffering workers. This propaganda line is so effective that some Western 
observers have even advanced the concept “people’s capitalism,” thus admitting 
that a capitalism opposed to the people does exist and that Communist propa- 
ganda is correct. If one examines the problem, then it will become clear that the 
term “capitalism” has no moral connotations at all, it merely characterizes a 
particular method of running an economy and the system of relations among 
persons based on this system. This fact becomes clear if one goes back to the 
definitions of the concept “capitalism” advanced by Communists who were 
without doubt the pioneers in the criticism of capitalism. 


In his Jmperialism as the Highest Stage of Capitalism, Lenin defines capitalism as 
“commodity production at the highest stage of its development when even 
manpower becomes a commodity.”! Soviet literature sometimes supplements 
this definition with the separation of the producer from the means of production 
and sometimes, although less often, with private ownership of the means of 
production. This definition, which may appear rather strange to a person accus- 
tomed to link the concept “capitalism” with the term “capitalist,” the owner of 
the means of production, is completely logical and corresponds both to the 
analysis made by Marx of the mechanics of capitalist production and to all 
Marxist theory. As is known, the basis of Marx’ theories is his teaching of surplus 
value, his analysis of the conversion of money into goods and goods into money. 
Marx based his theory of the development and fall of capitalism on his analysis 
of this process. In other words, he considers commodity production, that is, 
production not for one’s own use but for sale, to be both the starting point and 
most characteristic feature of capitalism on which all its remaining qualities are 
based. Capital, by which one means not any sort of money, but money invested 
in production, and without which capitalism is unthinkable, can arise only as a 
result of commodity production, as opposed to natural production which was 
found in pre-capitalist societies. One can point out that the most characteristic 
result of the development of commodity production and accordingly most typical 
feature of capitalism is not private ownership of the means of production, which 
was found in a feudal society too and may be abolished in certain branches of 
capitalism, by the creation of state enterprises, for example. It is rather that persons 
engaged in production do not own the means of production but sell their work- 
ing time. However, this is only an approximate evaluation since managerial 


1 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1948, XXII, 228. 





personnel are often shareholders under capitalism. Even the rise of machine pro- 
duction and the numerous extremely varied forms of ownership characteristic of 
capitalism are secondary phenomena, a consequence of commodity production, 
that is, production for sale with the aim of making a profit. 

On the other hand, commodity production itself is a characteristic feature of 
capitalism found neither under a slave system nor under feudalism and is to be 
abolished in the course of the transition to Communism. The Large Soviet Ency- 
clopedia writes that “under Communism, when . . . a single [form] of Communist 
ownership, a single form of production has been established, there will not be 
commodity circulation and commodity production.”* This fact is extremely im- 
portant if one wants to understand the processes taking place in the Soviet Union, 
because the struggle against capitalism which the capitalists are waging appears 
on close inspection to be a struggle against commodity production and against the 
factors responsible for it. Taking Lenin’s definition of capitalism, one can state 
that elements of capitalism were observable long before the appearance of modern 
capitalism. The desire to produce goods for sale is found in the Ancient World 
and in the period of feudalism, although such a phenomenon was not typical of 
the society in question. Taking this idea turther, there is no justification for talk- 
ing about a degeneration of capitalism as a result of an increase in services in 
the economy. Quite the reverse. The conversion of manpower into a commodity 
is the most typical feature of capitalism. A barber has no place in a feudal society, 
but he is essential when hundreds of persons who are in turn earning money in 
all sorts of ways purchase his services. Finally, there is no justification whatsoever, 
when defining capitalism, for regarding the Soviet means of production as some- 
thing opposed to capitalism, since commodity production and the separation of 
the producer from the means of production are found to a much greater degree in 
the Soviet Union than under “pure” capitalism. There are essential differences 
between the Soviet method of production and the capitalist. These include not so 
much the absence of private ownership of the means of production, since state 
ownership does not contradict the principle of commodity production, as attempts 
to infringe this principle by direct distribution of products “according to needs.” 
This is the system used in the distribution of the means of production between 
state enterprises. It must also be pointed out that even manpower does not always 
appear as a commodity: in the Soviet system there are powerful non-economic 
elements of compulsion, ideological pressure, direct coercion by the setting of 
fixed prices for manpower, and so on. On the other hand, such phenomena can 
also be found in capitalism in the first stage of its development, the period of 
the so-called initial accumulation of capital. 

One can thus characterize the Soviet system as “ersatz early capitalism,” as 
replacing early capitalism.* In the Soviet Union the capitalist element in the Soviet 
system is undoubtedly being consolidated. The best example of this process is the 
conversion of manpower into a commodity as a result of the increased application 

3 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 195¢ 


XLII, 537. 
3 G. F. Achminow, Die Macht im Hintergrund, Grenchen, Switzerland, 1950. 
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of the principle of material interest, the reduction in the element of non- 
economic compulsion, the extension of cash payment for work to agriculture, 
and so on. At the same time attempts are clearly being made to put an end to 
survivals of capitalism via the transition to Communism, that is, by the creation 
of a society in which products will not be distributed on the basis of purchase and 
sale, but by direct distribution according to needs. If one bears in mind that 
capitalism is the manufacture of commodities for sale with the aim of making a 
profit, then one is entitled to regard as capitalist all tendencies which are the 
prerequisites for or results of the development of commodity production, 
beginning with the psychological striving for personal gain and ending with the 
theoretical justification of a market economy or its practical realization. On the 
other hand, one is also entitled to regard as Communist all phenomena creating the 
prerequisites for or representing the consequences of the abolition of commodity 
production from the economy or from the corresponding relations in the life 
of society. 

Such a criterion completely fits in with Marxist views on the transition from 
capitalism to Communism. Not only do Communists set as their goal the abolition 
of commodity production; they regard as their task and a prerequisite for the 
transition to Communism the creation of a particular consciousness opposed to 
that found at the basis of capitalism: the replacement of the desire for gain by a 


‘ so-called Communist attitude toward work which, according to Lenin, is to be 


understood as “unpaid work for the benefit of society, work done not to fulfill a 
definite duty, not to receive the right to definite products, ... work as the need 
of a healthy organism.”4 Unfortunately here one is compelled to conclude that 
such a Communist attitude toward work is not gaining the upper hand in the 
Soviet Union. Not only is there “covert” capitalism in the Soviet Union, the 
elements, consciousness, and economic structure typical of capitalism are be- 
coming more powerful. Communist theoreticians themselves admit the existence 
of relics of capitalism in people’s consciousness and in the economy. They explain 
this fact by the “lag” of people’s consciousness behind their way of life. One 
cannot agree with such an explanation if only because such phenomena are found 
not only in people’s psychology, but also in the economy, and furthermore they 
are not disappearing gradually as relics ought to, but are on the increase. In fact 
it is rather silly to speak of relics inherited from pre-Revolutionary society; after 
forty-two years’ of Soviet rule persons acquainted with Tsarist society from 
personal experience comprise only a small percentage of the country’s population. 
Most Soviet citizens were born and have grown up under a Communist regime, 
have been educated in Soviet schools, in the Communist children’s and youth 
organizations. Capitalist tendencies can even be found among children, judging 
by the Soviet press. Komsomolskaya pravda writes that school children have 
“spare cash”: 
In the beginning it is a harmless trifle obtained from parents for an ice cream or 
the movies. Then other “‘sources”’ of income arise. In the fourth grade, for example, 
many pupils collect stamps. Earlier stamps were simply swopped. Now, having 


“4 -V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 1950, XXX, 482. 
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their own savings, the children do not want to hear about exchange, they are engaged 
in trade; they sell each other the stamps. This striving for accumulation, which 
easily turns into a passion,...is thoughtlessly encouraged by the savings bank 


officials.5 


This quotation is interesting since it reflects both sources of capitalist tenden- 
cies: man’s natural strivings for gain and the influence of the Soviet economy. 

This natural desire for some sort of supplementary earnings takes various 
forms. The most primitive is in all probability a readiness to give and willingness 
to accept tips for services. The Soviet press has published various articles on this 
subject. Many persons are more or less professionally engaged in performing 
“services.” The newspaper Gudok writes that it is difficult to obtain a railroad 
ticket or seat reservation at Soviet railroad stations; however, “if you promise the 
specialists in this matter 20—30 rubles, then the ticket is as good as in your pocket.””’ 
There is just as much speculation with passes for health resorts.* From here it is 
only a short stop to major forms of bribery and to the renewal of more or less 
major forms of trade. As for bribery itself, the Soviet Union possesses every 
possible form of this vice, including many forms not found in the West. The 
magazine Partiinaya zhizn reported a major case of bribery in 1954, when it 
unmasked the activities of a major Soviet official, N. A. Dygai, who was at the 
time Minister of the Soviet Building Industry. Over a period of several years he 
had paid out illegal sums of money to the secretary of the Party organization 
and to four other Party officials, passing off the first as a deputy minister and the 
rest as occupying other posts in the ministry.® This case had a clear political 
aspect since the functions of the secretary of a Party organization and the com- 
mittee members are to report shortcomings in the work of the ministry and 
minister himself. A line can be traced from small-scale trade to politics, from 
postage stamps to demands for amendments in the existing legislation and in 
the long run in the system itself. A major example of speculation is the trade in 
automobiles. A speculator can acquire at any time a Volga for 70,000 rubles or a 
Moskvich for 40,000 to 50,000. The state prices are 50,000 and 25,000 rubles 
respectively.!° 

Soviet correspondents have had enough to say about the various types of 
handworkers and artisans. Sovetskaya torgovlya of October 25, 1958 wrote that 
artisans working alone in Kursk Oblast had a monopoly of the production of 
various consumer goods. A report on the Tikhoretsk Market in the Kuban 
described the state and cooperative booths as desolate, while the private stores 
were full of people and one could buy anything.!! However, these reports pale 
into insignificance in comparison with those on the private delivery and trading 


5 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 30, 1958. 
® Trud, February 15, 1959. 

” Gudok, August 8, 1958. 

8 Literaturnaya gazeta, April 8, 1959. 

® Partiinaya zhizn, No. 3 (1954), p. 47. 
10 J iteraturnaya gazeta, April 16, 1959. 
11 J steratura i zhizn, October 7, 1959. 
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enterprises which supply firewood and timber to anybody at any time for cash. 
Such enterprises average a trade of 250,000 rubles each per season, and the enter- 
prises are busy in many oblasts and union republics.1* One cannot call such large- 
scale trade blackmarketeering; it is a much more complex phenomenon. First, 
these are organized private enterprises, that is, one is dealing not with individuals, 
but with persons engaged professionally in black-marketeering and employing 
others. In other words, they are purely capitalist enterprises. Second, one is dealing 
with enterprises which are a part of the Soviet economy and which fulfill essential, 
although illegal, functions within the framework of this economy. Such enter- 
prises could not exist if they were not sure of receiving the necessary goods and 
being able to dispose of them. 

Soviet sources admit the existence of so-called “‘pushers,” that is, persons who 
travel about the country with commissions from one or more enterprises and 
“obtain” on the basis of free competition everything needed. There are reports 
of the existence of private enterprises which are included in general state planning 
on the principle that 5% of their actual production is included in the state plan, 
while 95% goes to the black market. Furthermore, there is one field of eco- 
nomic activity in which private initiative and secret capitalism more or less 
officially play a decisive role. This is housing construction. On August 2, 1957, 
the state published a decree on “The Development of Housing Construction in 
the USSR,” which was nothing more than an admission of the bankruptcy of the 
Soviet system in this field. It spoke of the need to develop “individual building,” 
that is, private initiative, increasing it from 27.6% of all living accommodation 
construction in 1957 to 40.5% in 1960. One can presently draw some conclusions 
as to the fulfillment of this government decree and the social and political con- 
sequences of such a policy. First, one must point out that the Soviet leaders are 
evidently pursuing a policy of supporting individual living accommodation 
construction. The Soviet press publishes now and then attacks on the heads of 
sovnarkhozes (economic councils) or the governments of the national republics 
for not giving adequate credits. Sovetskaya Litva criticized one of the departments 
of a bank for issuing credit certificates for only 83% of the funds set aside for 
private building, and finally only honoring 44% of them.'* Trad criticized leading 
officials in the Tadzhik SSR and Ivanovo Oblast for failing to fulfill the plan for 
private building and for not granting enough loans to builders.'* The Soviet 
press is constantly full of suggestions for the organization of voluntary cooperative 
building of houses in order to reduce costs.'§ 

However, the decision to permit the building of private houses apparently 
led to the rapid development of covert capitalism. One immediate reaction to 
liberalization in the field of building was speculation with likely building sites. 
The magazine Krokodil described what could only be regarded as an exchange in 
Leningrad where rooms were more or less openly offered in the overcrowded 





12 Jzvestia, December 10, 1952. 

13 Sovetskaya Litva, Vilnyus, July 16, 1958. 
14 Trud, July 25 and September 13, 1958. 

15 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 7 (1958), pp. 33—34. 
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city.* Reports are available from the Baltic spas on speculation with rooms in the 
state hotels. During the summer season rooms are let at from 1,000 and 2,000 
rubles per month. There are numerous cases of persons with a small salary who 
work at stores or dumps. They manage to build a house in a very short time.’ 
The next step is speculation with building sites. Since the distribution of all land 
is strictly controlled by the state, such an operation cannot take place without the 
connivance of state officials. Bribes have become such a normal thing that fixed 
prices have been worked out. The bribe for the granting of a piece of state land 
for building a house is fixed at from 5,000 to 10,000 rubles, while a plot of land 
to be used as a garden is reckoned at from 500 to 1,000 rubles per hundredth of a 
hectare.!® One may well ask where people find the money to pay 50,000 and even 
as much as 300,000 rubles. The Soviet leaders are obviously asking themselves the 
same question, and the press tries to create the impression that only crooks and 
persons without a fixed job engage in such transactions. Jzvestia even carried a 
special article which wrote: 


At times fantastic things take place. A specialist or a highly qualified worker 
does not dream about his own home or a dacha in the suburbs-it is still too dear. 
Yet a vendor of soft drinks or ice cream easily acquires a Volga, a dispatcher builds 
& private residence.}® 


In most cases one is dealing with persons more or less openly engaged in 
speculation or bribery. Yet even the Soviet press writes about the building 
activity of persons who can hardly be called crooks. The Soviet military newspaper 
Krasnaya zvezda carried a report on a certain Lieutnant Colonel B, N. Altaisky who 
allegedly built himself a house with the aid of the military personnel under his 
command.?° It also mentioned one case which could not be condemned morally 
whatsoever. A certain major on the reserve, A. G. Russo, on leaving the army 
immediately began building houses. He owned half a hectare of land and built 
two dachas on it. He cultivated a large garden, growing much more fruit and 
vegetables than his family needed. In summer he sold them at the market. His 
wife, a Party member, his daughter, in the Komsomol, and his son, a Pioneer, 
were all engaged in this trade.*4 Such examples are an adequate enough illustration 
that the development of covert capitalism in the USSR is not the result of a desire 
to engage in illegal activities and psychologically does not run counter to a 
person’s membership of the ruling class or Party. 


Agriculture furnishes enough examples of major covert capitalist operations 
carried out mainly by the kolkhozes. The best description of activities of kolkhozes 
is found in the sketches of Valentin Ovechkin. He describes the work of one very 
good kolkhoz which met all its deliveries; its kolkhozniks received 10 rubles per 
workday unit. However, it appears that 


16 Krokodil, No. 27 (1959), p. 10. 

1? Literaturnaya gazeta, September 16, 1958; Jzvestia, September 23, 1958. 
18 Krokodil, No. 9 (1959), pp. 8—9; Jzvestia, September 12, 1959. 

19 Jzvestia, October 15, 1959. 

20 Krasnaya zvezda, August 3, 1958. 

21 Jbid., December 4, 1959. 
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the kolkhoz has turned off the socialist path somewhere into the merchants’ path. . . . 

Just as meteorological reports reach the weather bureau from the various oblasts 

of the Soviet Union, every day new telegrams lie on the table in the study of Zolo- 

tykhin [the kolkhoz chairman]—where, what is the price on the kolkhoz markets. 

But not only do they sell their products. It appears that the kolkhoz maintains in the 

various cities a complete staff of agents for the purchase and sale of everything which 

they come across. They bought horses in the Stavropol area, drove them to the 

Tatar region, sold them for three times what they paid, and earned 200,000 rubles on 

this operation. In Kazakhstan they bought sheep, in Kharkov traded Moldavian 

wine, in Leningrad Kuban rice.?? 

Another example concerns the fall of Chairman of the Kuban Rossiya Kolkhoz 
N. F. Lyskin, who was regarded for several years as one of the first five kolkhoz 
chairmen, but was removed from his post when he refused to pay on the spot for 
the machinery transferred from the state machine tractor stations to the kolkhoz. 
He offered to pay over ten years. After his removal, /zvestia published an article 
entitled “Fame and Infamy,” which described the measures carried out by him 
as kolkhoz chairman in order to enrich the kolkhoz and himself. The article left 
no doubt that such operations were an essential part of the kolkhoz’s economy and 
enabled it to fulfill the plan: “Last year the kolkhoz planned to receive from 
livestock breeding 17 million rubles income, but it only produced 9 million. . . . 
Here the so-called ‘Sakhalin operation’ came to the rescue.” The kolkhoz 
apparently sent 352 tons of sunflower seeds to Vladivostok and Sakhalin; the 
go-between was paid 274,000 rubles. The whole operation produced about 
9 million rubles.** 

Here one automatically asks what significance such covert capitalism has in the 
framework of the Soviet economy and the entire Soviet system. At first glance it 
may appear that the Soviet leaders ought to welcome such a phenomenon, since 
it helps overcome some of the breakdowns often found in the economy, thus 
raising the population’s standard of living. The Party leaders condemn such 
trading as speculation, a violation of labor discipline, and even a crime. How can 
one explain their attitude that the Soviet population’s desire to produce more than 
it needs is a crime. From the standpoint of Communism they are completely 
justified in attacking such phenomena since the development of covert capitalism 
goes hand in hand with bribery in the state apparatus itself and the pilfering of 
state property. The most effective method of combatting such illegal trade would 
be to legalize it. Bribery and the pilfering of state property would be reduced and 
might even cease altogether. Unfortunately, there are various economic and 
political objections to such a radical solution of the problem. The economic 
objection is that covert capitalism mainly reduces the amount of manpower at the 
disposal of the state. One just cannot say how many persons live on their earnings 
from covert capitalism since no information is published in the Soviet Union on 
the number of persons without permanent employment. From time to time the 
press carries hints that the numbers are very large. Literaturnaya gazeta of Oc- 
tober 10, 1959 notes that such “drones” live in the “settlements, at the stations in 


22 Novy mir, No. 5 (1956), p. 44. 
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the large and small towns.” There are drones “not only in Barnaul, in Biisk, but 
also in Rubtsovsk, in Kaluga, in Kharkov, Moscow, and Leningrad. There are 
thousands of them, probably tens of thousands.”*4 In 1953 Radio Moscow let slip 
that in 1952 “in Frunze Oblast alone, 17%, of all able-bodied kolkhozniks did not 
do the fixed minimum number of workday units.” 

The political objection is that, were covert capitalism legalized in the Soviet 
Union, it could in time lead to the restoration of the capitalist means of production, 
with corresponding results for the state formation. Were it legalized, most 
agricultural production, all small-scale trade, most large-scale trade, all living 
accommodation construction, and a large amount of consumer goods production 
would be in private hands. There are also reasons for presuming that elements 
of covert capitalism play a major role in medium and heavy industry output. The 
reasons are the presence of the main factors governing this phenomenon: short- 
age of many products and raw materials needed for production and the desire for 
personal gain. 

There can thus be no question of legalizing covert capitalism. Furthermore, 
there are ample grounds for presuming that the Party leaders themselves are 
under considerable pressure by the persons engaged in such activities. The latter 
are to be found in all classes of society: students anxious to earn money by 
reselling railroad tickets, middle-aged women renting rooms, officers in the Soviet 
army, leading businessmen and kolkhoz chairmen. Concessions by the Soviet 
government to their demands can be found in legislative measures. According to 
a decree of May 10, 1941 the sale of state property belonging to an enterprise, 
even if the purchaser was another state enterprise, was declared illegal. In 1955, 
this law was abolished and enterprise heads were allowed to act in this field as if 
they were “private entrepreneurs.”*> Throughout the period 1934-53, even the 
very thought of transferring agricultural machinery to the kolkhozes, which had 
been hinted at by various leading figures was regarded as a dangerous deviation. 
Stalin stressed this fact in his work Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. 
This standpoint prevailed in the period 1953—56. After Stalin’s death Khrush- 
chev carried out various measures to consolidate and increase the role of the 
machine tractor stations. Yet in 1957, the decision was suddenly taken to 
legalize kolkhoz chairmen’s secret purchases of agricultural machinery. 

Timid attempts are presently being made to legalize private trading with 
houses. The government organ /zvestia published a letter by engineer M. Sidorov 
in which he severely criticized the state of repair of city dwellings and made the 
following suggestion: 


In our opinion small dwelling houses with one and two flats ought to be trans- 
ferred to the workers and salaried employees living in these houses, with their cost 
paid in installments. This will free the housing departments from repairing a large 
number of small buildings. Of course, the objects of public importance—the roads, 
water pipes, electrical network—ought to remain in the control of the enterprises.*® 


24 [iteraturnaya gazeta, October 10, 1959. 
25 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 8 (1955). 
26 Jzvestia, January 14, 1959, 





This is a typical example of pressure from below. The writer justifies his proposal 
with the remark that the state enterprises are not coping with the repair of houses 
at all, and of small houses in particular. It is in the interests of the population and 
state organizations to remove some of the burden from the state enterprises. The 
proposal would probably solve the problem, yet the writer is well aware that there 
will be objections of an ideological nature to it. Hence he insures himself in 
advance against the accusation of attempting to restore capitalism by stating that 
his proposal only refers to small houses. A problem here is that, if the proposal is 
accepted and is successful, then the question will arise as to why it ought not to be 
applied to major objects. 

The analysis of covert capitalism in the Soviet system enables one to under- 
stand its main contradiction between the demands of life—to find the best possible 
solution to problems—and the Party’s attempts to solve them in accordance with 
the demands of Marxist-Leninist theory. There cannot be too prolonged a 
compromise between these two standpoints since concessions by the Party 
leaders do not lead to a solution of problems, they merely shift the conflict to 
another level. When Stalin categorically refused to transfer agricultural machin- 
ery to the kolkhozes, the question arose: what is better, the poverty of the kol- 
khozes or the abandoning of complete supervision by the state organs over the 
kolkhozes? When Khrushchev gave way and allowed the kolkhozes to possess 
their own machinery, the question arose as to the kolkhozes’ rights to dispose of 
their products and to organize their own trade. If the Party gives way on this 
point, the question will arise as to the kolkhozes’ rights to possess their own 
industry. Such question ends with the demand for the creation of the political 
prerequisites necessary for the free running of the economy. This implies in turn 
the end of a Communist dictatorship. The Party leaders are thus anxious to call a 
halt to such a development, which is possible only by a return to Stalinism. This 
process has been going on since the death of Stalin. The authorities made various 
concessions after his death. However, while liberal measures were being applied 
in the economy, power was being concentrated in the hands of one man, Nikita 
Khrushchev. Autocratic rule is not an end in itself for him; it is only the means of 
restoring complete supervision over the country and the economy. The fact that 
the economy and to some extent the activity of the state organs are slipping from 
the control of the Party leads to the fear that such control can only be restored by 
a more or less energetic purge in all fields of the national economy. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


Harsher Treatment for Petty Offenders in the USSR 


At the end of October 1959, the Soviet press published a draft law “On the 
Increased Role of Society in the Struggle Against Infringements of Soviet Legality 
and the Regulations of Socialist Society”! and the drafts “Sample Statutes for 
Comrades’ Courts” and “Sample Statutes for the Commissions for Minors’ 
Affairs.”? These draft laws were worked out by the commissions for legislative 
proposals of the Soviet of the Union and Soviet of Nationalities of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and are to be submitted for ratification by the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR after a so-called “broad discussion.” The very title of the draft law 
indicates that its main task is the mass enrollment of Soviet citizens in the active 
struggle for the consolidation of “Soviet legality.”” One can deduce that infringe- 
ments of such legality have become so widespread in the Soviet Union that they 
can only be countered by the application of extraordinary laws or by the 
mobilization of Party and Komsomol members and even non-Party persons in 
the campaign against them. This conclusion is made clear by the introduction to 
the draft law, which points out that 


in the period of the all-out building of a Communist society ... many functions 
presently carried out by the state organs must gradually be transferred and are already 
being transferred to the jurisdiction of public organizations. Public organizations 
are called upon to play a greater role in the Communist training of the masses, in 
the maintenance of public order and the rights of citizens, in the prevention... 
of antisocial acts and crimes... 

Participation in this major work by the broadest circles of the population will 
help root out crime... 


Further, the introduction notes that “a special role ought to be played by 
Soviet society in preventing and putting an end to neglect of minors and infringe- 
ments of the laws by them” and that “cases of infringements of the laws and 
amoral behavior by children and adolescents are not to be tolerated.” Article 1 
of the draft law obliges Soviet citizens not only to “carry out the laws, observe 
labor discipline, to take care of and consolidate state and public property, observe 
the regulations of socialist society, and also insist on similar fulfillment by other 
citizens and actively struggle against all antisocial acts.” Article 2 of the draft law 
declares war on the neglect of minors and violations of the law by minors and 
insists on both greater participation by all citizens in educational work and in- 
creased responsibility by parents and all citizens for the education of children.* 


1 Izvestia, October 23, 1959, 
2 Thid., October 24, 1959. 
3 Ibid., October 23, 1959. 





These two articles leave no doubt that the situation in the Soviet Union as 
regards violations of the law by minors is serious and that special measures are 
to be taken not only by the regional and urban soviets, the trade union organiza- 
tions, and the educational, cultural, and health organs but also by the courts and 
organs of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. The next twenty articles of the draft 
law outline the measures to be taken. Articles 3-17 discuss the formation of the 
so-called comrades’ courts (tovarishcheskie sudy) and the problems connected with 
them, while Articles 18—22 deal with the measures in the campaign against neglect 
of minors. 


The main principles found in the draft law and in the statutes on the comrades’ 
courts and commissions on minor affairs are as follows: 


1. Comrades’ courts are to be set up in all enterprises, organizations, higher 
and intermediate special training establishments, sovkhozes, kolkhozes, producers’ 
cooperatives, rural and settlement soviets, house administrations and street 
committees (Article 3). The courts are to be headed by the trade-union organs in 
enterprises and organizations, and elsewhere by the executive committees of 
the local soviets. The people’s courts are obliged to give these courts all possible 
aid and cooperation in their work (Article 3). 

2. The comrades’ courts are empowered to examine infringements of the 
laws and other deviations from the standards of public behavior, if the guilty 
person can, in the court’s opinion, according to the nature of the crime and his 
own personality, be reformed by measures by society (Article 4). The courts are 
in particular empowered to examine cases of violation of labor discipline without 
good reason, premature leaving of one’s place of work, appearing at work in an 
unsober state, doing or permitting poor-quality work, failure to observe in- 
structions and safety regulations, a careless attitude toward state and public 
property. They are also to examine cases of illegal use of state or public materials, 
equipment and transport, in cases where the state or organization has not suffered 
great losses. (Article 5 of the “Sample Statutes for Comrades’ Courts”’.) 

3. The comrades’ courts are also to deal with cases of petty speculation, petty 
pilfering of state and public property, petty hooliganism, brawling, illicit distilling 
for private use, and drunkenness. (Article 4—2 of the draft law and Article 5 of the 
“Sample Statute for Comrades’ Courts”’.) 


The gradual abolition in the period 1952—56 of the extraordinary measures 
on criminal responsibility for the infringement of labor discipline, which were 
introduced by a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of June 26, 1940,5 
has obviously not had the effect expected. The abolition of legal responsibility 
for absenteeism and lateness has resulted in an enormous increase in these mis- 
demeanors. The measures in the decree of April 26, 1956 have already proved 
inadequate. The decree entailed dismissal from work for absenteeism without 
good reason, involving in turn a break in one’s work, loss of pay and other rights 


4 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 10 (1956), Article 8. 
5 Ibid., No. 20 (1940). 





during temporary disablement for illness for a period of six months at a new place 
of work, and a complete restoration of such rights only four years later.* The 
inclusion in the jurisdiction of the comrades’ courts of the illegal use of state or 
public equipment leads to the assumption that there has been a rapid increase 
in such practices since the abolition of legal responsibility for such acts on May 13, 
1955.? 

In reference to Point 3, one must note that a decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR of July 4, 1947 “On Criminal Responsibility for the 
Misappropriation of State and Public Property” was in force until 1955.* This 
decree replaced a decree of the Central Executive Committee of August 7, 1932. 
The decree of 1947 punished the most petty cases with imprisonment of 7 years 
in a camp, while a major case of a theft could be punished with up to 25 years. 
On January 10, 1955, a decree was issued “On Criminal Responsibility for the 
Petty Larceny of State and Public Property,” which fixed a sentence of corrective 
labor for from 6 months to one year or of 3 months imprisonment for the first 
theft, and from 1 to 2 years for second offenders. This decree was published to 
fulfill promises made in Point 8 of the Amnesty of March 27, 1953, that the 
sentence for some crimes would be reduced. However, this decree was not 
published either in the general press or in the magazine Vedomosti Verkhovnogo 
Soveta SSSR, in which all decrees are normally published. It finally appeared at 
the end of 1956.° From the middle of 1956 it was applied very circumspectly 
by Soviet courts, although by no means in every case. At the end of 1956 reports 
began to appear in Soviet legal journals on its application. 


A review of the history of the measures taken to combat minor cases of 
pilfering of state and public property will show that, on the basis of the laws in 
existence up to August 7, 1932 (Article 162-e of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR), 
administrative measures only were applied (dismissal) if the property stolen did 
not exceed 15 rubles in value at prices in the mid-1920’s.!° Today, petty thefts are 
defined as thefts not exceeding 300—500 rubles. According to the decree of Jan- 
uary 10, 1955, all petty thefts without exception, including those which prior to 
August 7, 1932 had not been dealt with by the courts, were treated as criminal 
offenses. The transfer of minor cases of pilfering to the new comrades’ courts 
restores the situation in existence prior to August 7, 1932. Very much the same 
applies to petty speculation. Prior to the second half of 1957, cases were dealt 
with by Article 107 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding 
articles in the criminal codes of the other union republics. The sentence was from 
5 to 10 years imprisonment. Since 1957, republic laws on petty speculation have 


6 Jbid., No. 10 (1956), Article 6. 

7 Ibid., No. 8 (1955). 

8 Tbid., No. 19 (1947). 

® Sbornik zakonov SSSR i ukazov Prezidii Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR : 1938—Noyabr 1958 (Collection 
of Laws of the USSR and Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR: 1938—November 
1958), Moscow, 1959, p. 546. 

10 Upolovny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1930, Article 162. 

11 Jbid., 1957, Article 107. 
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been passed, which have greatly reduced the sentence. A decree of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR of September 12, 1957 fixed the sentence for a first offense as 
arrest and detention for from 72 hours to 15 days or a cash fine of up to 500 rubles, 
and in cases of a second offense imprisonment for one year or corrective work 
for the same period or else a fine of up to 2,000 rubles.!* The same applies to petty 
hooliganism. The increased sentences of 1935 and 1946, imprisonment for up to 
5 years and 1 year for the pettiest cases, were reduced in 1956.'* A decree of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR of December 19, 1956 “On 
Responsibility for Petty Hooliganism” fixed a sentence of arrest and detention 
for from 72 hours to 15 days, to be passed by a people’s court.'* Thus, the union 
republic decrees on legal responsibility for petty hooliganism and petty speculation 
have restored the situation in existence in Soviet legislature at the end of the 
1920’s and beginning of the 1930’s. Unfortunately, the reduction in sentences for 
hooliganism and petty speculation, in particular the latter, has led to an increase 
in the number of cases lately. The comrades’ courts are now able to sentence 
persons who have already been convicted once, even if only for a petty offense, 
for a second offense in accordance with the severe older laws. This applies also 
to petty pilfering of state and public property. 

The inclusion in the list of offenses to be tried by the comrades’ courts of 
cases of distilling for private use and of drunkenness is a further step in the 
campaign which has been waged for the last few years against drunkenness. 
Article 15 of the draft law proposes that the “supreme soviets of the union re- 
publics be empowered to pass laws on the enrollment of the public in the 
struggle against drunkenness” and 

make provisions for the responsibility of persons appearing on the streets and in 

public places in a drunken state, ...and also for the responsibility of workers in 

the trade network and public catering infringing the regulations for the sale of 
spirits and of persons inciting minors to drunkenness. 


The draft law further points out that “nonfulfillment of official or trade-union 
duties while drunk is to be treated as liable to proceedings.” Article 16 of the 
draft law insists that 

the people’s courts be given the right on the application of public organizations, 

workers collectives or health organs to send alcoholics for compulsory treatment 

in an establishment .. . 

The cessation of the compulsory treatment is to take place on the decision of 
the establishment at which the person is being treated.'5 


The Party leaders have always asserted that alcoholism and drunkenness are 
manifestations foreign to Soviet society, that the USSR does not possess the 
conditions needed to engender alcoholism as is the case in the capitalist world, 


12 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 13, 1957. 
13 Ugolouny kodeks RSFSR, op. cit., 1957, Article 74 in"the version of the decree of the Central 
Executive Committee of May 10, 1935; Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 28 (1940). 

14 Sovetskaya Rossiya, December 20, 1956. 

15 Jzvestia, October 23, 1959. 
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that alcoholism is only a relic of a capitalist society, of the old pre-Revolutionary 
Russia. Yet, forty-three years after the establishment of the Soviet regime the 
commissions for legislative proposals of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR are 
now compelled to introduce compulsory treatment of alcoholics and to demand 
special measures for the struggle against drunkenness. 

The next group of matters to be dealt with by comrades’ courts concerns 
refusal to do socially useful work and the leading of a so-called “parasitical type 
of life.” In the period 1957—59, the supreme soviets of a number of union repub- 
lics passed a law “On the Increased Struggle Against Antisocial, Parasitical 
Elements.” The essence of the law was as follows: 


1. A general assembly of citizens of a dwelling house with not less than 
100 adults, street, area, settlement, or village can banish able-bodied citizens who 
are not working or else giving the impression that they are working, but are in 
fact living on “unearned income,” for a period of from 2 to 5 years, involving 
forced labor at the place of banishment. 


2. The sentence passed by the assembly is to be ratified by the corresponding 
executive committee, the regional or urban council of deputies which is to check it. 


3. The sentence comes into force the moment it is ratified by the executive 
committee whose decision is final.1® 


If this law is abolished, the persons liable for sentence will be dealt with by 
the comrades’ courts. If, on the other hand, they are to appear before these courts 
prior to being sentenced in accordance with the other law, then far more persons 
will be sentenced to banishment. 

The comrades’ courts are also to deal with neglect of children, failure to aid 
aged relatives, disputes about property worth up to 500 rubles, and also about 
sums up to 1,000 rubles on the agreement of both parties to allow the matter to 
be dealt with by the courts, cases of poaching, petty theft of timber, damage to 
crops, and so on. The comrades’ courts may apply the following measures: 
(a) insist on a public apology; (b) warn, condemn, or sentence; (c) impose a fine 
of up to 100 rubles; (d) raise the question at the place of work of the person 
sentenced of his transfer to lower paid work for a period of not more than 3 
months or to work not connected with the use or safeguarding of property; 
(e) raise the question of demotion or dismissal. Furthermore, the court may bring 
before the people’s court the question of depriving the guilty person of his 
housing facilities on the grounds of his incompatibility with the other tenants, 
failure to pay his rent, and so on, compel him to make good the harm done, and 
also to pay a fine of up to 500 rubles to make up for damage done. Finally, the 
comrades’ court may submit the case for legal or administrative proceedings 
(Article 15). The court’s decisions are final and no appeal is permitted. However, 
a trade union organization or the executive committee of the local Soviet of dep- 
uties has the right to propose that the comrades’ court reexamine the matter if 
the decision contradicts the circumstances of the case, the law, or the statutes on 
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the courts. The decision has to be complied with within the period given; failure 
to do so means that the case is sent to the people’s court which checks the materi- 
als and issues a writ of execution (Article 17).1” 


As the new draft law makes clear, the comrades’ courts have very broad 
powers; they even include matters which have never been submitted to such 
courts since their establishment at the beginning of the 1920’s. Prior to the new 
draft law the powers of the comrades’ courts were limited both as regards the 
type of case and the persons appearing before them. The courts examined matters 
on a strictly territorial basis and only between citizens living or working 
together. They could only reprimand, nothing more. One may well ask which 
social phenomena the courts are to combat with their new rights? The history 
of the extrajudicial punitive organs and their role in the Soviet Union will answer 
this question. On September 1, 1953, the “Special Committee” of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs of the USSR, which had existed for more than 19 years, was 
abolished.!® This extrajudicial organ was empowered to imprison or exile ad- 
ministratively for a period of up to 5 years, according to a decree of the Central 
Executive Committee of July 10, 1934.1® From 1935 to 1936, the Special Com- 
mittee was empowered to pass sentences of 10, 15, 20, and 25 years without the 
right to correspond with one’s relatives and even the death penalty. The decree 
on the extension of these rights was not ¢ ublished. So-called “special police groups 
of three” were also organized in the oblast and krai administrations, with the 
right to sentence by extrajudicial measures so-called socially dangerous elements 
to imprisonment or exile for up to 5 years. There was no official report in the 
Soviet press on the formation of these groups. They were probably abolished 
at the same time as the Special Committee. It must be pointed out that the Special 
Committee had in its time replaced the so-called “Special Judicial Committee of 
the OGPU” and the OGPU special groups of three attached to OGPU repre- 
sentatives in each military district and in the OGPU krai and oblast administra- 
tions.*° The latter and its extrajudicial organs had in turn replaced the Cheka 
which was abolished in 1922.?1 


The OGPU special groups of three also had the right to pass sentences up to 
and including the death penalty. During the years the Special Committee was 
active, more than half the persons sentenced in the USSR passed through it. The 
Committee and its organs usually did not pass sentence on the basis of the 
existing Soviet criminal procedural legislation, but on the basis of internal con- 
viction, so-called “revolutionary consciousness of the law.” There was only a 
preliminary investigation; sentence was passed without the prisoner being present ; 
no appeal was allowed.?? These organs could thus be used by the authorities 
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without any amendment in the existing legislation, in order to punish any act or 
failure to act, and both active and passive resistance by the Soviet population. 
The abolition of the Special Committee deprived the Soviet authorities of such 
a weapon. 

At the beginning of 1957, some three and a half years after the abolition of 
the Committee, draft laws began to appear in the USSR and then the law “On 
the Increased Struggle Against Antisocial, Parasitical Elements” was ratified. 
The general assemblies of citizens created by these laws are also extrajudicial 
administrative organs intended to replace the Special Committee. There are ample 
grounds for presuming that the law came up against considerable opposition not 
only by the population at large, but also by top legal figures.** This is the only 
possible explanation as to why the RSFSR, the Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s 
and other republics have not yet ratified the law. Thus, neither in 1957 nor today 
have the Soviet leaders any clear ideas as to what measures are needed to combat 
infringements of the “regulations of socialist life,” that is, unwillingness to work 
for the state and the use of personal initiative to make a living. The publication 
of the new draft law on the comrades’ courts is the next stage in the campaign 
by the Party Central Committee to find a more convenient organ to control the 
masses. Society is to be mobilized. Hence, the Soviet press has reverted to the old 
slogan, “whoever does not work does not eat.” In the USSR one can only work 
for the state; whoever works for himself is condemned as a parasitical, antisocial 
element. 

One must not forget that the new draft law contradicts the all-union law 
passed on December 25, 1958 “On the Ratification and Promulgation of the 
New Principles of Criminal and Criminal Procedural Legislation” in which the 
principle is officially advanced that “only a person guilty of committing a crime, 
that is, deliberately or carelessly carrying out an act dangerous to society as 
provided for by the criminal legislation, is liable to legal proceedings and punish- 
ment” and that “punishment is applied only on the sentence of a court.” ?4 


Y. P. Mironenko 


The Economy 


Acceleration of Soviet Automotive Production 


The Seven-Year Plan for the development of the Soviet economy, as ratified 
by the Twenty-first Party Congress, envisaged a sharp increase in production of 
motor vehicles. By 1965, overall output of motor vehicles in the USSR is to be 
50% to 70%, more than the 1958 output, in absolute figures, 750,000 to 856,000 
units as opposed to 511,000 in 1958.1 Output of motor trucks is to go up 60% in 
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comparison with 1958, passenger cars by 70%, buses by 179%. Over the seven- 
year period 1952—58, the increase amounted to only 228,000 units. Total output 
over the next seven years is to amount to 5 million units. Considerable structural 
and styling changes are to be made in Soviet motor vehicles in order to bring 
them up to Western standards. 


The Soviet Union is extremely short of 25- and 40-ton dump trucks. The 
Chelyabinsk Press Forging Plant and the Shadrinsk Parts Plant are to supply the 
Urals Automobile Plant with the necessary parts in order to increase production 
of heavy trucks. In order to meet the needs of the metallurgical, mining, chemical 
and building industries output of heavy trucks carrying a load of from 7 to 14 tons 
is to be stepped up, with particular emphasis on dump trucks. The number of 
dump trucks carrying loads of from 10 to 14 tons is to increase 550% by 1965; 
production of heavy duty dump trucks with a load of 25 to 40 tons is to rise by 
450%, over 1958.2 By 1960, output of heavy-duty dump trucks is to be 200% 
more than in 1958. This sharp increase in output is explained not only by additional 
capital construction in the Soviet Union itself, but also by agreements with 
various foreign countries, including India and the United Arab Republic. About 
100 heavy-duty dump trucks have already been sent to Egypt to help in the 
building of the Assuan Dam. During the plan period 1- and 1.5-ton trucks are to 
be manufactured by the Gorky Automobile Plant. To date it has been manu- 
facturing trucks with a load of 0.8 tons. Vehicles carrying a load of 0.8 and 1 ton 
are to be manufactured at the Ulyanovsk Automobile Plant. A new 5-ton truck 
is to be manufactured by the Urals Plant. Steps have also been taken to ensure 
better delivery of spare parts. Earlier, spare parts were mainly produced by eight 
plants. About 50% of all production was entrusted to the Gorky and Moscow 
Likhachev plants. In the future, all 22 plants of the Soviet automobile industry and 
many sovnarkhoz enterprises are to supply spare parts.* Output of buses is to be 
increased by 200% by 1965, giving a total of 40,000 units per year. More models 
are also to be manufactured, from 8- and 10-seaters to the major 110- to 120- 
seaters. 4 


The increased export of the Moskvich and Zaporozhets passenger cars means 
that the USSR will increase output of passenger cars by 100% by 1965. Output 
will amount to 260,000 units in 1965 as opposed to 117,000 in 1958. The seven- 
seater ZIL-111 and Chaika and the ZIL-158 buses are to be outfitted with auto- 
matic transmission. Besides manufacturing the new light trucks GAZ-56 and 
GAZ-62, the Gorky Automobile Plant is also to produce the 2.5-ton GAZ-66 
trucks and the Chaika. The Moscow Likhachev Plant is already manufacturing 
the new 4ton ZIL-130 trucks and the ZIL-131. These trucks have an 8-cylinder 
motor, synchronized transmission, hydraulic frontwheel suspension and power 
steering on the lines of Western models. Most of the new Soviet trucks are 
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supplied with tubeless tires. Some trucks and trailers are now to be fitted with 
pneumatic suspension rather than leaf springs. Trucks are now to be fitted with 
ventilation and heating and to have improved vision. The program for the devel- 
opment of the Soviet chemical industry implies that greater use will be made of 
synthetic products in the automobile industry. Efforts are now being made to 
use aluminum alloys and plastics in order to reduce the weight of automobiles. 
The bodies of most Soviet cars have been completely redesigned. The sheet 
steel used in the USSR is, as a rule, much thicker than the steel used on Western 
models; the Moskvich has an average thickness of 1 mm, as opposed to 0.5 to 
0.6 mm on Western models.® 


The reorganization of production necessitates improvements inside the plants 
themselves. New technological processes wil! be needed to ensure uninterrupted 
supply of sheet steel. Some 250 new automatic lines and 12,000 automatic and 
semi-automatic machine tools are to be installed in the near future in machine 
shops. Much more mechanization and automation of transport and subsidiary 
tasks will also be required. There will further have to be much greater speciali- 
zation and cooperation between plants than at present. The main plants manu- 
facture their own parts, while some plants also manufacture other articles, which 
have nothing to do with the main branch of production. The Minsk Automobile 
Plant manufactures trailers; the Moscow manufactures bicycles and refrigerators. 
According to the new plan, the automobile plants are to concentrate on their 
main products in order to increase production without capital investment.’ 
Subsidiary products are to be transferred to other enterprises operating below 
capacity. In order to increase output, the government has been transferring plants 
manufacturing agricultural machinery to the automobile industry. Examples are 
the Kremenchug and Zaporozhe Kommunar plants. The former manufactures the 
10- to 14-ton trucks made earlier by the Yaroslavl Automobile Plant. The Zapo- 
rozhe Plant manufactures the 4-seater Zaporozhets passenger car. 


There have been four stages in the development of the Soviet truck. In 1924, 
the most powerful truck in the USSR was the 1.5-ton AMO-F-15 with 35 hp, a 
maximum speed of 50 k/h and a fuel consumption of 24 liters per 100 kilometers. 
In 1931, the 3-ton AMO-3 had figures of 60 hp, 60 k/h and 33 liters per 100 kilo- 
meters. In 1950, the 4-ton ZIS-150 had 90 hp, 65 k/h and 38 liters per 100 kilo- 
meters. In 1957, the 4- to 4.5- ton ZIL-164 had 100 hp, 75 k/h and 36 liters per 
100 kilometers.* Improvements in automobiles have also helped lengthen their 
life. Thus, the official figures calculate that the GAZ-MM runs for about 55,000 
kilometers, and the GAZ-51 for 90,000. In practice the distance is much greater. 
There have also been important improvements in passenger vehicles too. In 1932, 
the automobile industry was only producing the 4-seater GAZ-A, with 40 hp; 
in 1958, the Soviet Union was producing four models. The smallest was the 
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4-seater Moskvich with, 45 hp. Output of automobiles rose by 250% and trucks 
by 170% over 1940. The number of models rose to 50 as opposed to 33 before 
the war. In 1958, the USSR manufactured 30 different types of trucks, 10 auto- 
mobiles, and 10 buses. However, government organs have admitted that the 
1958-59 output of small trucks, tractors, and semitrailers, large buses for use 
in urban areas, and special models such as refrigerator and tank trucks did not 
meet the demand.® 


In 1928, output in the Soviet automobile industry amounted to 841 trucks and 
passenger vehicles. At the end of the First Five-Year Plan in 1933, output amounted 
to 49,710; at the outbreak of World War II it was 145,390 vehicles ; in 1946, 102,171; 
in 1958, 511,390 and in 1959, 495,000. United States figures for 1958 and 1959 
were 4,244,104 and 5,593,745 vehicles; West German, 1,500,000 and 1,720,000." 
The Soviet Union occupies fourth place in Western Europe and fifth in the world 
in output of all types of vehicles. In 1950, the planned figure was 428,000 trucks, 
65,600 passenger cars, and 6,400 buses, a total of 500,000.11 At the end of the 
year it was reported that the plan had been overfulfilled. In 1956, it was revealed 
that actual output amounted to 362,900 vehicles. One can thus conclude that since 
1950 it has been official practice to exclude from the total output vehicles for 
the armed forces. Below is a list of the main output of the 22 automobile plants in 
the USSR:!? 


The Gorky GAZ Automobile Plant. Production for 1956—58 comprised the 
2.5-ton truck GAZ-51; the 2-ton GAZ-63; armored carriers with the GAZ-63 
chassis ; the 5-seater passenger car Pobeda. Production for 1959—65 is to comprise 
the 1.5-ton truck GAZ-56 with 70 hp and a maximum speed of 80 k/h; the 1-ton 
GAZ-62 with 90 hp (as from 1960); the 2.5-ton GAZ-52 with a 3,480 cc. motor 
and 85 hp. Maximum speed is 75 kilometers per hour with a fuel consumption of 
24 liters per 100 kilometers. A slightly modified 4-ton GAZ 52A will have an 
8-cylinder, 4,250 cc. motor of 110 hp. The 2-ton GAZ-66 will have the same 
motor as the GAZ-52A and take a trailer. The 5-seater M-21 Volga passenger 
car will have 75 hp and a maximum speed of 130 kilometers per hour. Fuel con- 
sumption is 12.5 liters per 100 kilometers. Its chassis is used for the Volga- 
Universal station wagon. The GAZ-13, or Chaika, is to be manufactured from 
1960 on. It is a seven-seater. 


The Moscow Likhachev Automobile Plant. Production over 1956—58 comprised 
the 4ton, two-axle truck ZIS-150 and the three-axle ZIS-151 truck. Tank and 
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refrigerator trucks are built on the chassis of the ZIS-150. The seven-seater 
passenger car ZIS-110 was also produced. Production for 1959—65 is to comprise 
the 4-ton truck ZIL-130, with an 8-cylinder, 6,000 cc. motor with 150 hp. It has 
a maximum speed of 80 k/h with full load and a fuel consumption of 26 liters per 
100 kilometers. Its chassis is to be used for traveling cranes, tank trucks, and 
special automobiles. Some 4-ton trucks are to be manufactured with a GAZ 
motor of 140 hp and a 5,500 cc. capacity. From 1960, the ZIL-131 truck with three 
powered axles is to be manufactured. It is a 3-tonner for use on dirt roads, or a 
4.5-tonner for hard-surface roads and can take a heavy trailer. In 1959, the 
ZIL-157 military vehicle with 104 hp and 5,550 cc. motor came into use. The 
seven-seater ZIL-111 luxury passenger car has 250 hp and a speed of up to 
170 k/h. Small numbers are being manufactured. 


The Moscow MZMA Automobile Plant. Production over 1956—58 comprised 
the four-seater 402 Moskva, with 35 hp. Production over 1959-65 is to comprise 
the four-seater M-407 Moskvich passenger car. It has a 4-cylinder, 1,360 cc. 
motor with 45 hp, a maximum speed of 115 k/h, and a fuel consumption of 
7 liters per 100 kilometers. Allied types are the four-seater M-411; the 407B 
Moskvich which has hand controls for disabled persons; the 407M Moskvich 
used mainly by doctors on their rounds; the 423N Moskvich which carries 
passengers and small loads; and three other types of Moskvich. 


The Ulyanovsk Automobile Plant. Production over 1956—58 comprised the 
8-seater GAZ-69, assemblied from parts made at the Gorky Plant. Production 
for 1959-65 is to comprise numerous trucks using parts from the GAZ-69 
passenger car. These include the UAZ-450 panel truck with a 750-kilogram load 
and two passengers, intended for use in regions with a poor road network. It has 
a 4-cylinder, 2,420 cc. motor with 65 hp. Maximum speed is 90 k/h, fuel con- 
sumption 14 liters per 100 kilometers. The plant is also to manufacture an 8-seater 
bus, an ambulance, and the two-seater UAZ-450D delivery truck. A slightly 
smaller UAZ-451D is to carry small loads of up to 1,000 kilograms. 


The Zaporozhe Kommunar Automobile Plant. Production in 1956—58 comprised 
grain combines. After reconstruction of the plant in 1960, production down to 1965 
is to comprise small passenger cars. The motors will be made at the Melitopolsk 
Motor Plant and other parts will come from enterprises of the Zaporozhe Sov- 
narkhoz. The 4-seater Zaporozhets is to have a 4-cylinder, 750 cc. motor with 
23 hp. Maximum speed will be 90 k/h, fuel consumption 5.5 liter per 100 kilo- 
meters. 


The Yaroslavl YAZ Automobile Plant. Production in 1956—58 comprised 12- to 
14-ton trucks with 260 hp. Production for 1959-65 is to comprise Diesel motors 
for dump trucks, tractors, and also for the 7.5-ton trucks manufactured by the 
Minsk Plant. 

The Minsk MAZ Automobile Plant. Production in 1956-58 comprised a 
5-ton truck MAZ-205; a 7-ton truck MAZ-200; and a 25-ton truck MAZ-525. 
Production for 1959-65 includes the MAZ-200, now a 7.5-tonner with 180 hp. 
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Maximum speed is 75 k/h. The MAZ-500, based on the MAZ-200, 7-ton dump 
trucks and tractors for semitrailers are also to be manufactured. These trucks 
can operate with a trailer carrying a load of 6—7 tons. The MAZ-503 truck, a 
variation of the MAZ-500, is intended for use in quarries and on building sites. 


The Belorussian Automobile Plant, near Zhodino. Production in 1956—58 com- 
prised mainly road-building machines. Since 1959, the plant has been manu- 
facturing the dump truck MAZ-525, which was switched from the Minsk Plant. 
Since the second half of 1959, it has been manufacturing the 40-ton dump truck 
MAZ-530, with a 450-hp 38,800 cc. Diesel motor. Output at the plant is to 
increase by 450% over 1958 by 1965. 


The Kutaisi KAZ Automobile Plant, Georgian SSR. Production for 1956—58 
comprised a 4-ton truck KAZ-150; a 3.5-ton truck 585-B. Production for 1959-65 
is to comprise mainly a truck for use in mountainous regions. Its chassis is to be 
used for a tractor taking a semitrailer with a load of up to 8 tons. 


The Kremenchug Automobile Plant. In 1956—58, it produced agricultural mach- 
inery. Since 1959, the plant has been manufacturing 12- to 14-ton heavy trucks 
formerly made at the Yaroslavl Automobile Plant. The new trucks have an 
8-cylinder motor, with a speed of 65 k/h, and 260 hp. This truck, the Dnepr, 
can take a trailer with a load of 12 tons. The plant also manufactures 10- to 12-ton 
dump trucks with a maximum speed of 55 k/h. Later on it is to produce a tractor 
taking a semitrailer which can carry a load of up to 20 tons. 


The Miassy Urals Automobile Plant, Sverdlov Oblast. Production over 1956—58 
comprised a 3-ton truck Ural ZIS-5 and a gas truck Ural ZIS-352. Production 
began in 1958 on a new truck, the Ural ZIS-335, a 3.5-tonner. Since 1959, a 
5-ton truck has been manufactured, the Ural-375. 


The Irbit Motor-Cycle Factory. It manufactured the small four-seater Belka with 
a motorcycle engine M-72. New production is to be motorcycles only. 


The Mytishchi Machine-Building Plant, Moscow Oblast. Production over 1956—58 
comprised dump trucks with the chassis of the ZIL-150 and GAZ-51. New 
production comprises 1.5-, 2.5-, and 4-ton trucks for use in agriculture. It is also 
manufacturing semitrailers with a 7-ton load. 


The Likino Motorbus Factory. This plant, situated at Likino, Moscow Oblast, 
and belonging to the Moscow Oblast Sovnarkhoz, is from 1960 onward to 
manufacture buses for use in urban areas, the ZIL-159. The latter was formerly 
manufactured by the Moscow Likhachev Automobile Plant. 


The Lvov Automobile Plant. It assembled in 1956—58 a 32-seater bus with parts 
from the Moscow Likhachev Plant, the ZIL-127. Since 1959, it has been manu- 
facturing the LAZ-695 and LAZ-695B buses for use in urban areas. They are to 
have motors with 150 hp, automatic transmission, and pneumatic suspension. 


The Pavlov Motorbus Factory. This plant, in Gorky Oblast, produced over 
1956—58 the 17-seater bus PAZ-651 and the ambulance PAZ-653. Since 1957, 
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it has been manufacturing military buses. In 1959 the plant began to manufacture 
three variants of the PAZ-652, for urban, suburban, and tourist service. The new 
bus carries 44 persons. It has 90 hp from a 3,500 cc. motor. Maximum speed is 
80 k/h, with a fuel consumption of 28 liters per 100 kilometers. Since 1959, the 
plant has been manufacturing automobile freight cars capable of transporting 
5 Volgas. 


The Kurgan Motorbus Factory is over 1959—65 to manufacture two variants of the 
medium bus, the KAZ-671, one carrying passengers only and the other passengers 
and luggage. Both are built on the chassis of the GAZ-52 truck, carry 2.5 tons, 
and have a 3,500 cc. motor with 85 hp. 

The Riga RAF Motorbus Factory. New production comprises the small 8-seater 
bus, the Spridits. It is fitted with the 45 hp, 1,360 cc. Moskvich motor. Since 1959, 
the plant has been manufacturing the Festival bus which carries 9 passengers. It 
has a 2,500 cc. motor of 70 hp, with a maximum speed of 95 k/h. 

The Odessa Assembly Plant. Prior to 1959, it had been manufacturing trucks for 
use in agriculture, using the chassis of the ZIL-150, GAZ-51, and GAZ-93 trucks. 
Since 1959, it has been assembling with parts from the Gorky Automobile Plant 
the 2.5-ton truck GAZ-52. Since the end of 1959, it has been manufacturing 
cattle cars carrying 18 to 20 head of cattle. 


The Irkutsk Assembly Plant. Since 1959, it has been assembling the 2.5-ton 
GAZ-51 truck. 

The Engels Uritsk Motorbus Factory. Down to 1958 it produced the trolley bus 
ZIU-5 used in all the major Soviet cities. Since 1959, it has been manufacturing 
the ZIU-6 bus which carries 110—120 persons. The omnibus has 200 hp from two 
5,500 cc. motors, and a speed of 75 k/h. Some of these buses are to have Diesel 
motors. 

The Irbit Automobile Trailer Plant. It is manufacturing one-axle trailers, and 
also a two-axle, 3-ton. 

Thus, the Soviet automobile industry now has 22 plants as opposed to 
17 earlier. The new plants are the Belorussian, Kremenchug, Zaporozhe, Likino 
in the Moscow Oblast Sovnarkhoz, the Uritsk Plant, and the East Siberian which 
is presently under construction, although its location is unknown.!* The Moscow 
Likhachev, Gorky, and Yaroslavl plants now have all-round automation. 

G. A. Vvedensky 


13 _Avtomobilnaya promyshlennost, No. 1 (1959), p. 1. 
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Agriculture 
Results of the 1959 Harvest 


The Communist leaders made wide use of the 1958 harvest to popularize the 
allegedly outstanding successes in the field of agriculture, particularly as regards 
the grain harvest. At the December 1958 Central Committee plenum Nikita 
Khrushchev had reported that the gross grain harvest had amounted to 139,230,000 
metric tons. Officially 56,800,000 tons of grain were delivered to the state.? 
Things were different in 1959. The country suffered from drought and much 
more territory was affected by it than is generally the case in a bad harvest year. 
This was apparently the reason why there were no reports on the progress of the 
harvest until towards the end of the year. At a session of the Moscow Soviet of 
November 6, 1959, Central Committee Secretary A. Aristov reported that 


in spite of the fact that there was drought in many regions of the country, in the 
present year more grain was harvested than in the best harvest years prior to the 
development of the virgin lands. On the first of November 825 million poods 
[13,513,500 metric tons] of grain more than the average annual deliveries for the 
year 1949-53 had been purchased and delivered throughout the country.* 


The same evasive statement was made by Khrushchev on grain deliveries in 
a speech at the Hungarian Party Congress in Budapest: “While on the average 
for the years 1948 to 1953 we delivered [to the state] two billion poods [32,760,000 
metric tons] of grain, in the last four years three billion poods [49,140,000 metric 
tons] have been averaged annually.”* The December 1959 plenum made some 
attempt to clarify the state of the harvest. In its decree “On the Further Development 
of Agriculture” the session noted with satisfaction that major successes had been 
achieved in agriculture since the Twenty-first Party Congress. The unsatisfactory 
1959 harvest was concealed behind the vague remark that the state had purchased 
“sufficient grain.” * In his speech at the session Khrushchev noted that in spite 
of the unfavorable climatic conditions the results had been good and 46,601,100 
metric tons of grain had been delivered to the state. At the end of January 1960 
the Central Statistical Administration reported that the gross grain harvest for 
1959 amounted to 124,488,000 metric tons. Thus, the 1959 gross grain yield was 
about 16,000,000 metric tons less than in 1958. Neither the December Central 
Committee plenary session nor the January session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR mentioned the gross yield. The tolerable 1958 grain harvest was proclaimed 
in the first half of December of that year.*® 

The reasons for the 1959 poor harvest were (1) the unfavorable meteorolog- 
ical conditions ; (2) the organizational shortcomings of the kolkhoz-sovkhoz system 


1 Pravda, December 16, 1959. 

2 Tbid., November 7, 1959. 

3 Tbid., December 3, 1959. 

4 Ibid., December 27, 1959. 

5 Selskoe khozyaistvo, January 22, 1960. 
® Pravda, December 16, 1958. 





of agriculture ; (3) the poor quality of the machinery and the lack ofa rational system 
of mechanization. In 1959, 139,800,000 hectares, of which the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes accounted for 126,000,000, were devoted to spring crops in the USSR.’ 
The combined total of winter and spring crops in 1959 was 196,000,000 hectares, 
that is, almost 40,000,000 more than in 1953.° There was drought in the Urals, 
along the Volga, in the Udmurt ASSR and in Orenburg and Stalingrad oblasts. 
The weather was especially bad in Rostov Oblast. In many regions of the oblast 
no rain fell throughout the entire growing period. The drought also affected the 
northwestern areas of the Soviet Union, along the Baltic Coast, in the Belorussian 
SSR and Smolensk Oblast. In the central RSFSR Tambov Oblast suffered and 
in the East the virgin lands of Siberia and Kazakhstan were seriously affected. 
The grain harvest accordingly began two weeks earlier than usual. 


If the preparations for the grain harvest in 1959 are examined, it will 
become clear that they were much more poorly handled than in previous years. 
In the West Kazakhstan Oblast alone, for example, 1,300 reapers, 2,170 gatherers 
and more than two thirds of the trucks were out of operation, since repairs had 
not been completed by the harvest.® In the middle of August in Akmolinsk Oblast 
one third of the combines, reapers, and gatherers had not been repaired. Of the 
1,102 trucks in the oblast, only 700 had been adapted to carry grain.?° Similarly, 
in Krasnoyarsk Krai no more than 3,000 reapers out of 8,900 were operating at 
the height of the harvest.!! In the Perevolotsky Raion, Orenburg Oblast, 312 
reapers, 385 combines, and 90 tractors were short of spare parts at the beginning 
of the harvest. In Vinnitsa Oblast the kolkhozes were unable to obtain the 
simplest wrenches, bolts, and bearings in the repair and tractor stations (RTS). 
They could not even be obtained from the oblast stores. There were cases of the 
RTS being compelled under pressure from the kolkhozes to dismantle new 
machines prior to sale and to sell the parts to the kolkhozes.!* Some kolkhozes 
which were not sure that the RTS would cope with repairs in time did them with 
their own manpower. However, this method was not always a success since the 
kolkhozes did not have the proper workshops and qualified personnel. In many 
areas of the Soviet Union there was a shortage of combine and tractor drivers 
and mechanics. In Altai Krai the authorities assumed that 15,000 mechanics 
would be graduated from the training schools. Unfortunately, the schools enrolled 
only 5,000 persons and only 4,000 instead of the supposed 10,000 enrolled for the 
mechanics’ course. Prior to the harvest, Kazakhstan was short of 62,000 combine 
operators, 58,000 tractor pilots, and 29,000 reaper operators. The Kazakh me- 
chanics’ schools were to train 28,000 combine operators for the harvest. In fact 
only 8,000 were enrolled for the courses. 


? Selskoe khozyaistvo, July 14, 1959. 

8 Jbid., July 12, 1959. 

® Jbid., July 8, 1959. 

10 Pravda, August 10, 1959. 

11 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 30, 1959. 
12 Tbid., July 18, 1959, 
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Large numbers of workers were sent to help in the harvest in Kazakhstan and 
the eastern regions of the RSFSR. A further 24,000 students were sent from the 
schools for labor reserves. They were to work for not less than two months on the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes.'* Even students from the higher educational estab- 
lishments and vocational schools were sent to help with the harvest. Some 500 
students from Latvian Agricultural Academy, vocational schools and technical 
schools were sent to Kokchetav Oblast.’* Living conditions for persons arriving 
to help with the harvest from other krais and oblasts were extremely bad. The lack 
of housing, shortage of provisions, low earnings and high price of food led many to 
leave the area and return home. Komsomolskaya pravda wrote about conditions on the 
Embinsky Sovkhoz, Aktyubinsk Oblast: “They [the girls] were poorly received, 
the food is poorly prepared, warm baths are available only once a month, bedding 
are not provided, the girls sleep on the floor.”!5 On the Dnepropetrovsk Sov- 
khoz, Kazakh SSR, the girls arriving from Gorky were received with music, 
speeches, and a dinner. But then they sat for two weeks without work. Finally, 
they were sent to work in one of the sovkhoz brigades. There, 


nobody bothered about the Gorky girls or about creating normal living conditions 
for them. In the first month at subsidiary jobs they received 380 rubles each, of 
which 330 were immediately expended on food in the dining hall. Everything would 
have been all right if they had been well fed, but there were only dumplings for 
dinner and supper. . . . Fifty rubles was all that was left for them for all other ex- 
penditures.'® 


At the beginning of the harvest the reception points, grain storage points, 
and driers were not ready. The plan for capital construction on grain reception 
points in the USSR was only 26 % fulfilled at the beginning of June. In the RSFSR 


new storage facilities for only 140,000 metric tons of grain had been built instead 
of the planned 1,000,000 tons. In Kazakhstan storage facilities for 900,000 tons 
were supposed to have been built, while in fact facilities for only 77,000 tons 
had been provided. The sovkhozes in Akmolinsk Oblast received 108 powerful 
grain driers with a capacity of up to 200 tons per 24 hours, but only 34 were 
installed. The rest remained idle. The threshed grain had a moisture content of 
18 %—25 %. So much grain was delivered damp at the reception points that the 
sovkhozes suffered serious financial loss. In Akmolinsk Oblast alone more than 
235,000 tons of grain were not dried by the reception points.'? About 147,000 
tons of grain lay in sheaves on the fields of Pavlodar Oblast and were ruined by 
the rain and snow. Many trucks were dispatched from the cities to help with 
the transport of the grain. The Ministry of Automotive Transport of the RSFSR 
alone provided 75,000 trucks to carry the grain.'* Nevertheless, the grain was 
not delivered to the points. 


13 Jbid., June 16, 1959. 

14 Jbid., August 2, 1959. 

18 Komsomolskaya pravda, June 26, 1958. 
16 Tbid., September 10, 1959. 

17 Selskoe khozyaistvo, October 10, 1959. 
18 Jzvestia, July 12, 1959. 





More successful results were obtained with the corn harvest in 1959 in com- 
parison with earlier years. About 22,000,000 hectares, or 16% of all ariable land, 
was sown with corn.!® The Soviet press reported that several areas produced 
a high yield of silage corn. The Belorussian Party leaders reported that the yield 
on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes averaged 40 tons of silage corn per hectare.?° 
The successes in the growing of corn in the republic are explained by the fact 
that the corn was planted on the most fertile land, the private plots of many 
kolkhozniks were also used, and great use was made of fertilizers. About 24,000 
teams were organized and in the winter of 1958 seminars were held on the growing 
of corn. They were attended by 30,000 kolkhozniks and sovkhoz workers.*! 
The successes were mainly achieved as a result of great expenditure which was 
not always justified. There can be little doubt that Khrushchev’s interest in the 
cultivation of corn explains this increase in expenditure. 

The Party leaders were well aware from the summer that the 1959 harvest 
would be poor. Nonetheless Khrushchev placed great hopes on a good harvest 
in Kazakhstan and Siberia. He announced that the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of 
these areas would supply the government with at least as much grain as in 1958.2? 
Yet the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of Kazakhstan delivered to the state only 
11,466,000 metric tons of grain, that is, 4,095,000 tons less than in 1958.2% The 
supplies of grain from Altai Krai in Siberia have been falling from year to year. In 
1956, when the virgin lands were included, the average yield of threshed grain 
was 1.85 tons per hectare. In 1957, it sank to 1.38 tons per hectare; in 1958 it was 
only about one ton per hectare and in 1959 slightly less than one ton.** At the 
December 1959 plenary session Secretary of the Altai Party Committee K. Pysin 
was compelled to admit that in 1959 the krai sovkhozes and kolkhozes had not 
fulfilled the plan for the sale of grain to the state.*® The poor grain harvest in 
Krasnoyarsk Krai compelled the krai Party leaders to increase the amount of 
cultivated land by 400,000 hectares at the expense of forest areas in order to 
increase gross yields.?® Even the Ukrainian SSR which had carried out important 
work in the development of its grain crop delivered 1,638,000 tons less grain 
to the state in 1959 than in 1958.27 

The December plenum noted that there had been a good harvest in Kazakhstan. 
However, Khrushchev asserted that the republic’s leaders had not payed proper 
attention to many important tasks. As a result, the spring sowing took too long 
because 18,000 tractors had not been repaired and did not take part in it. Khrush- 
chev upraided Kazakh Party First Secretary N. Belyaev and Council of Ministers 
Chairman D. Kunaev. Shortly afterwards Belyaev was removed from his post 


19 Selskoe khozyaistvo, July 14, 1959. 

20 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, November 19, 1959. 
21 Jbid., November 13, 1959. 

22 Pravda, September 1, 1959. 

23 Jbid., December 22, 1959. 

24 Sovetskaya Rossiya, December 28, 1959. 

25 Selskoe khozyaistvo, December 26, 1959. 

26 Jbid., December 28, 1959. 

2? Pravda, October 23, 1958 and November 7, 1959. 
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as Secretary of the Kazakh Party Central Committee and replaced by Kunaev 
who was no less responsible for the disastrous harvest.** Two days prior to the 
opening of the December plenum the Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers had sent a telegram “warmly congratulating the Kazakh Party Central 
Committee, the republic’s Council of Ministers, and all workers on their major 
successes in agriculture.”?* On the day the plenum opened, Pravda carried a lead 
article which stated that the whole country had welcomed the report of the 
major successes of the RSFSR, the Ukraine, and Kazakhstan in output of grain, 
meat, milk, and other products.*® Finally, a decree of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR of December 25, 1959 “On the Award of Orders and 
Medals of the USSR to Leading Agricultural Workers in the Party, Government, 
and Agricultural Organs” awarded N. Belyaev a medal]. There can be no doubt 
that the Central Committee and Khrushchev himself were well aware of the 
situation as regards the harvest in Kazakhstan. The inconsistency in their treat- 
ment of the agricultural “successes” in Kazakhstan was evidently intended to 
conceal the catastrophe there, to stress once again without any justification the 
wisdom of developing the virgin lands, and to maintain Kazakhstan’s place after 
the RSFSR as the second most important producer of grain. 

Thus, the 1959 drought once again revealed that yields in the virgin lands 
are dependent on the weather. In other words, after numerous years of experi- 
menting and enormous expenditure of manpower, machinery, and money, the 
Soviet leaders have not yet succeeded in ensuring a steady harvest in Kazakhstan. 


S. Kabysh 


Science 


Kozyrev’s Controversial Theory of the Nature of Time 


In 1958 the Academy of Sciences of the USSR published a volume entitled 
Causative or Asymmetrical Mechanics in Linear Approximation, by the Soviet 
astrophysicist Prof. Nikolai A. Kozyrev. As the work was not intended fora broad 
circle of readers, but rather for the small number of specialists active in this field 
of study, the edition numbered only 200 copies. The general public first learned of 
it from an address by the author before the Geographical Society in Leningrad in 
which he dealt with the principles of mechanics. Subsequently several articles 
discussing it appeared in Soviet and foreign newspapers and magazines. In 
simple terms the thesis of the book is that time, as a physical dimension, produces 
energy and, moreover, time is the basic principle of the movement, existence and 
development of our world in the broadest sense of the word. Strange though it 
may be, time as such belongs to the least studied of physical dimensions. Kozyrev’s 


28 Tbid., January 21, 1960. 
29 Jbid., December 19, 1959. 
8° Tbid., December 22, 1959. 





work contains many essentially new postulates concerning time and exam- 
ines many aspects which have escaped the attention of physicists for thousands 
of years. In the USSR his theory inspired a sharp debate lasting September through 
November 1959, which is the only direct source of information regarding it. 

The story of the debate on Kozyrev’s book is in brief as follows. In the first 
place, Kozyrev’s ideas were not new. He had written his doctor’s thesis as long 
ago as 1948. Other works which expressed his basic ideas were published in 
Reports of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 1950. The book Causative or 
Asymmetrical Mechanics in Linear Approximation itself appeared in 1958. None 
of these works were discussed in the specialist press. It was a quite unexpected 
article about Kozyrev’s work by Bilenkin in the popular newspaper Komsomolskaya 
pravda on September 3, 1959 that attracted attention and led to the discussion, 
Articles in Literaturnaya gazeta, Tekhnika molodezhi and even Pravda followed. 
On November 3, 1959, Literaturnaya gazeta carried a laudatory article on Kozy- 
rev’s theory. The controversy reached a culmination in an English-language 
broadcast over Radio Moscow on November 18, 1959. Western readers learned 
of it through an article in the New York Times on November 19, 1959, which 
cited the reactions of American and British physicists to Kozyrev’s views. On 
November 22, 1959, Pravda carried a sharply critical article by three members 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR—Lev A. Artsimovich, Pyotr L. Kapitsa 
and Igor Y. Tamm—which rang down the curtain on the three months’ contro- 
versy. 

Before going into detail regarding Kozyrev’s theory, a brief look should be 
taken at the general concepts of time and their historical development. The 
ancient Greeks considered that all manifestations of life were the offspring of 
time and expressed this belief in symbolic myths. Later Aristotle wrote: “What 
time is and what its nature is, is unknown to us.” Kant considered time to be 
an a priori form of human consciousness, that is, as belonging in the category of 
experience, innate, not resting on further analysis. Goethe, in his Prose Sayings, 
took a contrary stand and asserted that “Time itself is an element.” From 
Einstein we know that time depends on velocity. Finally, when Menkovsky 
introduced the concept of a fourth dimension, he selected time as the fourth 
coordinate. 

Kozyrev formulated the problem as follows: 

What time represents is still unknown. There are vague ideas on this question 


in physics. When, considering the importance of the question, whole volumes 
should have been written on time. 


Kozyrev took as the point of departure for his theory a number of astronomi- 
cal observations, i. e., experiment. Several observations on the structure and 
occurrence of the stars indicate that the world is asymmetrical. The existence of 
such asymmetry was demonstrated in microcosm by the work in the USA of 
the young Chinese scientists Li Tsungtao and Yang Chen-ning, who observed 
the passage of beta rays between magnetic poles and discovered in them irregular 
tendencies. An asymmetrical world means a world which does not coincide with 
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its mirror reflection. The deviations from exact coincidence are almost imper- 
ceptible but their existence has nonetheless been proved beyond the possibility 
of experimental error. Although the asymmetry of the world fits poorly into 
the framework of our everyday conceptions, it is now generally recognized as 
a scientific fact. 

On the basis of his observations Kozyrev comes to the conclusion that the 
asymmetry of the world has as its basis the asymmetry of time. The asymmetry 
of time is expressed in its direction, its unilateral flow from the past to the future. 
The discovery of the direction of time has often been incorrectly attributed to 
Kozyrev, but concepts of the direction of time were known even in antiquity and 
a statement of the direction of time can now be found in any encyclopedia, in- 
cluding the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. What is new in Kozyrev’s thinking is the 
thesis that the asymmetry of time is the cause of the asymmetry of the world. 

The next step in Kozyrev’s theory is the connection of the direction of time 
with cause and effect. The direction of time, according to Kozyrev, establishes 
a distinction between cause and effect. A cause always preceeds an effect. If time 
did not have direction, one would not be able to distinguish cause from effect, 
and they would coincide. In each moment of time we observe around us various 
phenomena, that is, different causes engender different results. This produces in 
our consciousness an impression of the passage of time. 

The existence of the phenomenon of asymmetry has been established not 
only for astronomy and microcosmics but even for biology. Kozyrev hypothesizes 
that the cause of asymmetry is always the same, the asymmetry of time, its flow. 


Astronomical data indicate that . . . the asymmetry of the world exists due to the 
asymmetry of time, i. e., due to the objective distinction between future and past. 
By this property, time, which can be called direction or flow, establishes the distinc- 
tion between cause and effect. 

If the flow of time actually creates the non-equivalence of the world and its 
mirror reflection, then the phenomena of asymmetry in biology and in microcosmics 
must also have as its explanation the direction of time." 


It should be pointed out that the classical mechanics of Newton do not take 
into account the distinction between past and future, do not see a difference be- 
tween action and reaction. According to Newton, action and reaction occur 
simultaneously, but according to Kozyrev action (cause) is separated from re- 
action (effect) by a certain interval of time. In the mechanics of Newton time is a 
unit of measurement, i.e., it is characterized only by a certain quantity without 
consideration of direction. However, the flow of time has direction and Kozyrev 
proposes that mechanics consider its direction. Kozyrev sought to correct the 
formula of classical mechanics by introducing the concept of the flow of time, 
which he defines as the relation of a certain distance to the interval of time between 
cause and effect. He uses the symbol C, to designate this flow. But since the re- 
lation of distance to time is nothing else but velocity, he comes to the important 


1 N. A. Kozyrev, Prichinnaya ili nesimmetrichnaya mekbanika (Causal or Asymmetrical Mechanics), 
Pulkovo, 1958. 








conclusion that the flow of time has a dimension velocity. The flow of time, says 
Kozyrev, in a slightly different definition, is the rate at which cause propagates 
effect. He poses the question: will this rate always have one and the same signifi- 
cance or will it vary in different cases and what is the absolute significance of this 
rate. He concludes that the propagation by cause of effect must have finite significance. 


The relationship between the flow of time and the accompanying rate plays 
a very important role in Kozyrev’s theory. To assess the importance and signifi- 
cance of this problem, Kozyrev examines the flow of time by studying such ro- 
tating bodies as tops, planets, and stars. If the flow of time has a dimension, 
velocity, it is possible to add it to any other velocity, in particular to an accom- 
panying velocity, the sum being what physicists call a constant. In an equal 
period of time a point nearer the pole of a rotating body travels a shorter distance 
than a point nearer the equator. The fact that this accompanying velocity is a 
variable seems to invalidate the assumption that the sum is a constant. In order 
to preserve the validity of the equation, Kozyrev argues that on rotating bodies 
time moves variously. This means that changes in accompanying velocity, with 
the transition from the pole to the equator, must be compensated by correspond- 
ing changes in the value of C,, the flow of time. 


According to Kozyrev, the different movement of time at different points 
of a rotating sphere causes the significance of the flow of time to vary at different 
points on this sphere and consequently the amount of movement also to vary. 
The value of forces is defined in mechanics as the amount of movement in a unit 
of time. Whence it directly follows that the varying flow of time should produce 
some new force, probably of an inert character. It is possible that here Kozyrev 
is approaching an explanation of the nature of the forces of gravity, which until 
this time has been completely obscure. 


Kozyrev’s further conclusions are in brief as follows: With rotating tops, 
planets, and stars, because of the varying flow of time, supplementary forces 
should emerge. The greater the rate of speed, the greater should be the supple- 
mentary forces. Acting along the rotating axis the supplementary forces deform 
the rotating body and this deformation in turn leads to a release of energy. 
In the classical mechanics of Newton occurrences are completely symmetrical. 
However, according to Kozyrev, the distinction between cause and effect pre- 
cludes such symmetry, and he claims that experiments indicate that no ideal mir- 
ror reflection exists. In microcosmic processes this phenomenon is expressed in 
particular in the infringement of the principle of an even number in nuclear 
reactions. 

The best means of checking Kozyrev’s theory would be the direct method 
of experiment. Kozyrev has in fact undertaken measurements intended to support 
his theory. Although he himself holds that his research provides the necessary 
substantiation, there is no agreement in scientific circles on this point and the 
validity of his experiments as well as of his theory has been questioned. His 
experiments consisted basically in taking photographs of various rotating bodies, 
including those taken in an effort to determine the form of the planets Jupiter 
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and Saturn. According to his theory, as a result of the deforming action of the 
supplementary forces the form of any rotating body should digress from that 
of a sphere and be heartshaped, that is, the North Pole flat and the South Pole 
pointed. However, the measurements of the earth produced during the inter- 
national geophysical year arrived at just the opposite result, namely, that although 
the earth actually is heartshaped, it is flat at the South Pole and pointed at the 
North Pole. Of course, although this is in contradiction to Kozyrev’s theory, it 
may be argued that it is not an essential contradiction, for the following reasons. 
First, the conclusion concerning the shape of the earth is only a special instance 
which does not affect the basic principles of Kozyrev’s theory either concerning 
the flow of time, or concerning the speed of the propagation by cause of effect. 
Second, the measurements of the earth should not be considered final. 


Experimental verification of Kozyrev’s theory is now continuing. It has been 
urged that the first measurements, made by Kozyrev at Pulkovo Observatory 
and in the course of scientific expeditions to the Crimea and the Arctic, be repeated 
more carefully. In the opinion of Academicians Artsimovich, Kapitsa and Tamm 
it is a case of “very minute effects which are difficult to observe.” They hold that 
substantiation is necessary, but doubt that Kozyrev has succeeded in providing 
it. However, this is not the first time that physics and astronomy have been 
brought into conflict by minute effects. 


Kozyrev’s theory also requires theoretical proof. For this a substantiation 
of its mathematical procedures is all that is necessary. As far as known, Kozyrev 
uses standard mathematical procedures. 


In any case it should be pointed out that although there is still neither ex- 
perimental nor theoretical proof of Kozyrev’s theory, this does not apply to 
Kozyrev’s theory alone. It is possible to argue, and argument is still in progress, 
about the experimental substantiation of even such a generally accepted theory as 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. This uncertainty explains the nature of the state- 
ments by Soviet and other scientists about Kozyrev’s theory. 


The chief criticism of Kozyrev’s work made by Soviet scientists did not 
appear in the scientific or even popular science press, but in the central organ of 
the Party, Pravda.* The article by the three renowned Soviet academicians is 
entitled “On the Irresponsible Pursuit of Scientific Sensationalism.” Of the three 
authors only Tamm has been occupied in the past with questions directly bearing 
on Kozyrev’s theory, and for his work in this field he was subjected to sharp 
criticism, including charges of idealism. Academician Artsimovich, although he 
has been connected with remarkably exact experimental research in the field of 
electronics is only in part a theoretician. Kapitsa is an experimenter occupied with 
problems somewhat removed from the field of Kozyrev’s work. Two other 
Soviet scholars, whose work is directly connected with Kozyrev’s and who 
could give a report on it at first hand, have remained silent. One of these, Acade- 
mician Fesenkov, has been for many years the director of Pulkovo Observatory, 
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where Kozyrev carried out his experiments. Fesenkov not only has not attacked 
Kozyrev’s ideas, but has placed at his disposal ample opportunities for conduct- 
ing his research from the Crimea to the Arctic. Academician Ambartsumyan, who 
was recently elected a member of the French Academy, was a university compan- 
ion of Kozyrev’s, and for almost their entire lives they have worked along 
parallel lines. Research on the structure of the stars by both men has been closely 
connected. 


In their article the three academicians begin with a general appraisal of Kozy- 
rev’s work, then, without describing the general principles of his theory, go on 
to their conclusions. Their general evaluation is apparent from the following 
excerpt: 


We cannot here give a consistent exposition of the author’s further line of 
reasoning, if only because we see no logical sequence in the continual leaps in his 
thought, in the piling up of unfounded assumptions, etc. In particular, we do not 
understand the rea/ meaning of his assertion that the flow of time can engender 
energy. 


They further state that “none of the specialists agree with Kozyrev” ; however, 
they think it correct and necessary that Pulkovo Observatory undertake a verifica- 
tion of Kozyrev’s experiments. Among other criticisms they accuse Kozyrev 
of contradicting the first and second laws of thermodynamics, particularly the 
law of the conservation of energy. However, in the next paragraph they declare: 


Of course the fact that the law of the conservation of energy is strictly observed 
in all the processes taking place on our planet does not furnish grounds for cate- 
gorically denying the possibility that cosmic phenomena are subject to some other 
laws. Bold hypotheses of this kind are being widely discussed in present-day 
cosmology. 


This remark concerning the possibility of nonconformity to the law of the 
conservation of energy in cosmic phenomena apparently emanates from Tamm, 
and is in conflict with Engels, who believed the law of the conservation of energy 
to be a general and universal law of nature, a belief repeatedly expressed in his 
Dialectics of Nature. 


Lenin who also gave thought to the problem, was unable to cope with the 
view that the law of the conservation of energy came down to the establishment 
of the causal bonds of phenomena. Mach regarded the law of the conservation of 
energy as limited to physical phenomena. This is not the only principle of physics 
related to the philosophical conclusions of Marxism which is at present being 
subjected, as never before, to increasing criticism. Kozyrev’s theory that energy 
created by supplementary forces arises not from nothingness, but from time, can 
be viewed as an original expression of the law of the conservation of energy 
which serves in some degree to explain the second law of thermodynamics. Time 
burns in the stars and the supplementary energy produced compensates for the 
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dispersion of energy. Along with the dispersion of energy accounted for by the 
second law of thermodynamics, there is a new concentration of energy and the 
threat of thermal death no longer hangs over the world. 


The problem of the concentration of energy, in opposition to its dispersal, 
has been given great attention by specialists in the USSR, including not only 
scientists, but engineers and technicians in the field of thermodynamics. Some of 
these engineers have at times come to false conclusions. One such case, cited by 
Artsimovich, Kapitsa, and Tamm in the same article as that attacking Kozyrev’s 
theory, is the publicized development in the Sanitation Equipment Plant in 
Moscow of a sensational heating device based on the utilization of semicon- 
ductors. As several critics, in addition to the three Academicians, have pointed 
out in the Soviet press, the alleged efficiency was derived either through misuse 
of the term efficiency or through errors in measurement. However, in the case of 
Kozyrev’s theory, it is difficult to determine just where the truth lies. As to 
Kozyrev’s assertion that the stars do not possess a special source of energy and 
that the source of energy in the stars is not thermonuclear reaction, the three 
Academicians declare that none of the specialists agree. It may be noted never- 
theless that, although this view was first published by Kozyrev in his doctoral 
thesis in 1948, it has not been publicly refuted, and also, as Kozyrev quite rea- 
sonably asserts, the theories regarding the mechanism of thermonuclear reactions 
are far from being free of theoretical objections. 


It is of interest in this connection to refer to the article in the New York Times 
of November 19, 1959. The article gives an accurate and clear description of 
Kozyrev’s theory and then goes on to report the views of a number of British 
and American scientists on the subject. The first of these, Prof. Herbert Dingle, 
one of the most distinguished of Britain’s scientific philosophers, finds the theory 
“quite unsound” because the so-called “space interval” between cause and effect 
depends entirely on “the system of coordinates used” and there are no universal 
coordinates for this kind of measurement. The next critic, Prof. W. H. McCrae, 
a renowned British astrophysicist and a Fellow of the Royal Society, suggests 
that in replacing the Second Law of Thermodynamics with a theory of regenera- 
tion by time Kozyrev may be promoting something in line with Soviet political 
ideology. At the time the sharp criticism of Kozyrev had not yet appeared in 
Pravda and Professor McCrae may have been thinking of Shaginyan’s laudatory 
article in Literaturnaya gazeta of November 3, 1959. Prof. Hermann Bondi of 
King’s College, London expresses the opinion that Kozyrev’s general ideas are 
“very woolly” and “difficult to understand,” but that he finds Kozyrev’s ex- 
planation of the earth’s shape convincing and considers it “necessary for someone 
to point out that our present state of knowledge is not enough,” to explain what 
can be observed. It is interesting that he considers that Kozyrev’s explanation of 
the earth’s shape, i.e., just the point that has been shown to be at variance with 
experimental data, is his chief contribution. The American scientists cited in the 
article were reported to be unfavorably impressed by what they know of the 
theory and considered it very unclear. 








The theoretical natural philosophy arsenal of Marxism is hopelessly anti- 
quated. Three basic works, An#i-Diiring and Dialectics of Nature by Engels and 
Materialism and Empiriocriticism by Lenin, make up the whole of it. Kozyrev’s 
theory indicates the complete instability of contemporary Marxist natural philo- 
sophy. As regards both his philosophical significance and his personal “short- 
comings” Kozyrev is far ahead. The chief question that arises in this connection 
is that of the relationship of the possible philosophical conclusions from Kozyrev’s 
theory to the natural philosophy of Marxism. Does Kozyrev’s theory support or 
undermine the philosophical outlook of contemporary Soviet Marxists? 


Kozyrev limits himself to the purely physical aspects of his work and makes 
no sorties into the far-reaching philosophical consequences, although the latter 
develop of themselves. Neither his critics nor his supporters have delved into the 
philosophical significance of his work. Little mention has been made of this 
aspect of the work in the press and then in vague and desultory fashion. The 
British astrophysicist McCrae cited above merely suggested that Kozyrev’s 
physical ideas might have some connection with the problems of the ideology of 
Marxism and that this might explain the debate about his work. McCrae limits 
himself to this marginal remark and did not look into the essence of the matter. 


Artsimovich’s, Kapitsa’s, and Tamm’s criticism of Kozyrev’s view that it is in 
principle possible that there are worlds in the cosmos which do not conform to 
the law of the conservation of energy reflects the uneasiness of Soviet theologists 
of Marxism. This is in conflict with the interpretation of the law of the conser- 
vation of energy which is accepted in the Soviet Union as correct. 


What does Kozyrev’s belief that time can produce energy signify for Marxist 
natural philosophy? The basic thesis of this philosophy is that matter is all- 
pervasive, that nothing exists which is not material. In particular, energy is 
itself matter; it is to be directly related to a material bearer. Kozyrev, however, 
implies that energy is produced by time, and he leaves matter completely by the 
wayside. It follows that a physical process is possible in which matter does not 
play a decisive role, a conclusion of course in direct conflict with the basis of 
Marxist natural philosophy. 


It is, however, possible to approach the problem from another angle. This 
is attempted in the article by Marietta Shaginyan.‘ The origin of the article is of 
interest. Marietta Shaginyan had been assembling material for a novel entitled 
The Second Law of Thermodynamics in which she wished to shatter what she 
regarded as the myth of the thermal death of the universe. However, as she 
writes, the necessary “heroes” were lacking. The evidence for thermal death 
seemed more powerful than that against it. And then she found a “hero” in the 
person of Kozyrev. The logic of her reasoning is roughly as follows: 


The sense of the Second Law of Thermodynamics is that it is possible for 
any form of energy to be entirely converted into thermal energy, but impossible 
for thermal energy to be entirely transformed into any other kind of energy. 
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With such transformations a part of the thermal energy is dispersed into space. 
Energy is, so to speak, depleted. The thermal death of the universe could, how- 
ever, be avoided if along with the natural dispersion of energy there existed 
processes leading to a concentration of energy. Kozyrev asserts that time pro- 
duces energy. Thus, he provides a source of the concentration of energy and his 
theory can be looked upon as a serious counter to the theory of the thermal death 
of the universe. At the same time his theory supports the law of the conservation 
of energy. Time can be viewed as matter inasmuch as in Marxism everything that 
objectively exists is considered to be matter, independent of our consciousness. 
But Marietta Shaginyan apparently herself senses the weakness of her arguments. 

To sum up the question of the philosophical implications of Kozyrev’s 
theory, it must be borne in mind that in the philosophy of Marxism there are two 
definitions of matter. The first is matter in the general philosophical sense of 
objective reality existing independently of our consciousness and presented to us 
through sensation. This definition is quite vague and can be interpreted to include 
not only matter, but the absolute spirit of Hegel and even the concept of God. 
A great deal has already been written on this subject. The second definition of 
matter is matter in the natural science sense. This type of definition is lacking in 
the natural philosophy of Marxism, but in place of it there are vague statements 
to the effect that matter in the natural science sense should be taken to mean the 
totality of our concrete knowledge of the properties of things at a given stage of 
historical development. The two definitions of matter are always confused with 
one another and in each individual case it is difficult to determine which type of 
matter one is dealing with: matter in the general philosophical sense or matter in 
the natural science sense. The same is true of Kozyrev’s theory. In strict accord- 
ance with the terms of Marxist philosophy, time is in the general philosophical 
sense material. But from the point of view of material in the natural science sense, 
it is difficult to speak of the materialness of time. Time has no weight, form, light, 
or any other of the properties which distinguish all material bodies. Herein lies 
the contradiction. 

The sharp polemics in the USSR concerning Kozyrev’s theory are also indic- 
ative of the self-contradiction, dishonesty, and generally unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in Marxist natural philosophy. New developments in physical science 
set for Marxism-Leninism the difficulties and possibly insoluble problem of 
combining the new scientific attainments with the obsolete principles of the part 
of its teachings dealing with natural philosophy. M. Kitew 
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Culture 


Foreign Motion Pictures in the USSR in 1959 


In addition to the more than two-hundred films produced annually, according 
to official Soviet sources, by Soviet film studios,! the organizations in charge of 
renting films also release to the Soviet film theaters a large number of foreign 
films as part of the “cultural exchange” program. Such films may be divided into 
three categories: 


1. Foreign films acquired for normal showing throughout the country with 
dubbed-in Russian sound tracks or Russian subtitles. This is the only category 
which reaches a wide audience. 

2. Foreign films shown in such large cities as Moscow, Leningrad, or Kiev, 
but only reaching a small audience since they are only shown for a day or two. 
These are mainly films shown in connection with such a special occasion as a 
British Week or a French Film Week. This was the pattern followed for showing 
films during the International Film Festival in Moscow in 1959. 

3. Foreign films shown in exceptional cases to a limited audience on invitation 
and later discussed in the Soviet press. 


In 1959, the Soviet Union acquired from abroad 129 motion pictures. About 
100 of these came from the so-called people’s democracies—mainly China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and East Germany. There were, surprisingly enough, 
only four Polish films. The non-Soviet world provided only 29 films, most of 
them from countries such as Finland, Burma, Indonesia, Iran, Ceylon, Portugal, 
Norway, Argentina, Mexico and Greece, which are not particularly renowned for 
their cinematographic productions. The United States provided only one film, 
France six, Great Britain two, Japan two, Italy one, and West Germany one. 


The films shown in the USSR are by no means the best made by the foreign 
countries concerned. Even Soviet critics have expressed dissatisfaction with the 
selection of foreign films. There are at least two reasons for this state of affairs. 
One is often discussed in the Soviet press—the “bad taste” and “the commercial 
calculations” of the officials of Soveksportfilm (Soviet Film Export) and Glav- 
kinoprokat (Main Cinema Rental). No mention is made of the second reason— 
ideological motives. “The renting of films is not only a piece of business, it is also 
politics,” Soviet critic Y. Khanyutin wrote.? It may be concluded that the 
purchase of poor films from the West is done on the basis of a fixed policy of 
some kind, but attention is drawn from this policy by accusing the responsible 
officials of poor taste. There have been numerous examples in the various West- 
ern countries of the practice of having the officials at the local embassies or 
consulates take such Soviet visitors as athletes, sailors, or musicians to see poor- 
quality Western motion pictures, for instance grade B American gangster films 


1 Iskusstvo kino, No. 1 (1959), p. 110. 
2 Literaturnaya gazeta, December 19, 1959. 
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or low-grade French erotic films in accordance with a deliberate policy of taking 
the visitors to see the worst films on show in the cities in question rather than the 
best. Similarly, it is no accident that worthless films are shown in the Soviet Union, 
after which, as Soviet critic A. Aleksandrov writes, “one wants to take a brush 
and hot water and wipe off the screen.”’* 

Obviously, in accordance with the demands of Communist propaganda, the 
worthless films shown are intended to fit in with the standard Soviet view of life 
in the “capitalist” countries: the power of money, love intrigues based on the 
classical triangle, what Soviet propaganda calls typical bourgeois morals. Great 
attention is paid to the influence which the foreign films may have on the viewer: 

Quite a large place is occupied on our screens by films made in bourgeois 
countries.... May they be in the majority of cases progressive films, although 
they do not express our ideas, our moral and esthetic views at all. It would be 
silly to “shelter” viewers from films in which there is more good than bad. It would 
to be much more profitable to raise the esthetic level of qualification of the viewers, 
teach them how to distinguish for themselves correctly between such works of art.* 
Unfortunately, it appears that by no means all the officials responsible share 

the views of the above writer. The seventh plenum of the board of the Union of 
Soviet Artists, held in October 1959, expressed the fear that “the revisionists 
have been striving to open the gates in the art of the socialist countries to bour- 
geois modernistic tendencies.” Although this remark was applied to art in gen- 
eral, it can easily be applied to motion pictures in particular. 

In a major article on problems of Communist education, V. Nemtsov re- 
cently noted that foreign films were having a bad influence on Soviet viewers. He 
observed in particular that the Moscow s#ilyagi (zoot-suiters) had acquired from 
Western films the habit of dancing the “indecent” rock-and-roll. Foreign films, 
it is claimed, also influence young producers: 

It is surprising how in the homeland of Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Dovzhenko and 
many other famed masters who consolidated the new principles of the Soviet film 
and showed to the entire world the greatness of socialist culture, film producers 
have appeared who succeeded in rapidly rejecting what has been gained and, to 
please the mode, became champions of the weaknesses and not of the strength of 
Italian neorealism.® 
On the basis of the above one can deduce the main lines of Soviet policy in 

connection with the acquisition of foreign films: (1) select abroad mainly works 
which are poorer in quality than the average Soviet product, whose artistic level 
is, with some exceptions, low; (2) when compelled to accept good films, buy the 
most conservative films, which are obsolete in form and which can for this very 
reason be adversely criticized. 

On the basis of the first principle, the Soviet Union purchases films from 
countries such as Burma, Indonesia, Portugal, or Norway, which in comparison 





3 Iskusstvo kino, No. 1 (1959), p. 90. 

4 Tbid., p. 110. 

5 Sovetskaya kultura, October 24, 1959. 
® Ibid., July 2, 1959. 
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make the Soviet films look good. The Soviet press devotes long articles to the 
unimportant Norwegian film industry,’ but has nothing at all to say about the 
excellent Swedish film industry. The films of the original and daring Swedish film 
director Ingmar Bergman, whose films are discussed and frequently awarded 
prizes at all international festivals, have not been shown in the USSR or reviewed 
in the press. 


The Communist authorities, in spite of careful supervision, do not invariably 
approve films produced even by the satellites. According to the Polish delegation 
to the Moscow Film Festival in 1959, the Poles were compelled to submit one 
of their less successful films because its very conventionality was better suited to 
the Soviet taste for socialist realism.* One of the films rejected, Ashes and Dia- 
monds, was later welcomed in the West as an outstanding recent work. For the 
same reason the Soviet Union has not released the Polish film The Real End of the 
War, by Kawalerowicz, which also enjoyed great success in the West. The 
United States was represented in 1959 by the film War and Peace, generally given 
favorable reviews in the USSR although it is by no means an outstanding example 
of American film art. Italy was represented by the little-known film They Stole a 
Street Car, while the best Italian film, the antiwar General della Rovere, was not 
shown in the Soviet Union. 


The best represented Western country was France with six films. The selection 
was not as good as it might have been. One of Fernandel’s old pieces, Casimir, 
was shown, although it is by no means one of his most successful films. The 
others, Sans famille, Le bourgeois gentilhomme, L’ile Glamadore, require no comment. 
Only Porte de Lilas by René Clair and the Sino-French fairytale Le cerf-volant 
du bout du monde had any real value as films. Great Britain was represented by 
Campbell’s Kingdom and The Shiralle. The Japanese film industry was repre- 
sented by Hidden Moods and On This Earth. 


The second category of foreign films exhibited in the USSR, those shown 
for the short period of a week within the framework of a British or French “Week” 
or the Film Festival in Moscow, included the Italian Le Notte di Cabiria by Fed- 
erico Fellini, with Giulietta Masina as the unfortunate prostitute. The British 
Week included such films as Olivier’s Richard III. The Soviet films critics were 
pleased with the British films, since they did not provide any of the problems 
produced by other films. The cultural exchange with the United States was re- 
presented by Marty, an excellent film about the life of ordinary people. The 
commentaries on the films were very interesting. In connection with Italian 
cinema art the Soviet critic Y. Bereznitsky criticized the quality of objectivism: 


The characters in the best works of the postwar Italian motion picture were 
able not only to laugh, not only to cry, not only to love, but also to hate... , but does 
genuine humanity consist only in scorning an abstract Evil, and not combatting its 
concrete bearers?® 


7 Iskusstvo kino, No. 11 (1959). 
8 East Europe, New York, December 1959. 
° Komsomolskaya pravda, November 15, 1959. 
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The third category of films, those shown in the USSR to restricted audiences, 
contains several major works produced in 1959. The most noteworthy was the 
French film Hiroshima, mon amour, directed by Alain Resnais. An interesting 
situation arose. First, the film could not be ignored because France has a major 
film industry, and second, there was nothing in the film to which the Soviet 
censors could take objection. The director Alain Resnais is well known for his 
extreme left-wing sympathies and the film itself, inspired by the theme “the 
struggle for peace,” unmasked the horrors of an atomic war. Nonetheless, the 
festival organizers did their utmost to limit the film’s influence. It was not shown 
as a part of the festival and Soviet criticism was unfavorable, probably because 
the film was rather revolutionary in concept and treatment and must have shocked 
some of the conservative Soviet critics.1° It clashed with ideological prejudice, 
for the heroine mourns her lover, a German soldier. It is not surprising that 
the most highly praised French film was Les quatre cents coups, directed by Francois 
Truffaut.’ The odd fact that a representative of the right wing in the film world 
was given preference over a representative of the left wing, who was sharply 
criticized, is in accordance with the essentially reactionary nature of modern 
Soviet art.?? 

Another French film, Babette s’en va-t-en guerre, caused the Soviet critics some 
concern. It was also shown outside the festival. This film is a light comedy 
featuring Brigitte Bardot. The Soviet lack of humor was revealed in the remarks 
on the film by People’s Artist Boris Andreev: 


The war is long over, but it was by no means passed without trace for the living 
generations. I, for example, could not understand that harmless comic ease with 
which the makers of the French film Babette s’en va-t-en guerre speak of the war. The 
point is that the time has not yet come to be touched and to forgive. We, for example, 
still feel this war sharply. I think that the French have no justification for humor on 
this subject.!% 


Apparently Soviet critics neither accept the viewpoint that war is something 
to be laughed at nor approve the antiwar films of the West which represent war 
as something deeply tragic and at times even hopeless. For this reason the film 
On the Beach was rejected for general distribution. The Party leaders prefer the 
serious approach to war, picturing the spirit of sacrifice and heroism of the 
fighters for a “just cause.” This may also have been the reason for the rejection of 
the Polish film The Real End of the War by Kawalerowicz, or of the American 
film, The Paths of Glory, which portrays the horror and senselessness of war. 

In spite of the numerous promises by the Soviet leaders in regard to expansion 
of “cultural exchanges,” very little progress has been made in this direction in the 
field of the cinema. B. Liteiac 





10 Literaturnaya gazeta, August 18, 1959. 
11 Jbid., August 1, 1959. 

12 See Preuves, Paris, No. 101 (1959). 

13 Sovetskaya kultura, August 19, 1959. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 1 and 2, 1960 


Entering the new year, the editors of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist 
devote their lead article, ““The Party Calls to New Victories,” mainly to summing 
up the past year. After a discussion of the importance of the December 1959 
Central Committee plenum, which “will occupy a special place in the struggle of 
the Soviet people for the creation of a surplus of consumer goods,” the article 
then turns to the results in the agricultural field. However, in spite of the prom- 
ising beginning which notes that “the results of the development of agri- 
culture, particularly of livestock-breeding, are remarkable in the first year of the 
Seven-Year Plan,” these results come down to the fact that “‘to increase in one 
year the purchase of meat throughout the country [on the sovkhozes and kol- 
khozes] by 36%, isn’t this proof of a speed of growth which is possible only 
under socialism?” In fact, all the talk about the outstanding successes in the field 
of agriculture is based on this figure. The shortcomings are mentioned also: 

The activity of the Kazakh Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
was subjected to... criticism at the plenary session. In 1959, Kazakhstan did not 
cope with the tasks set and carried out in an unsatisfactory manner the most im- 
portant agricultural work; the republic did not fulfill not only its obligations, 
but even the state plan for purchases of grain. 


Also discussed in the article was the question of a reduction in purchase prices 
for various types of kolkhoz produce. The article, it is true, stated that the De- 
cember plenum only “approved” the proposals of the central committees and 
councils of ministers of the Uzbek, Tadzhik, Kirgiz, Azerbaidzhan, Georgian, 
and Ukrainian republics and of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR to reduce 
the cost price of raw cotton, tea, melons, grapes, fruit, and wool on the kolkhozes, 
but it also added that proposals for a reduction in purchase prices were to be 
extended to some agricultural products sold by the kolkhozes to the state. 

The lead article is followed by the text of the decree “On the Tasks of Party 
Propaganda in Contemporary Conditions.” Judging by a statement of the 
Central Committee itself, the decree is a result of the poor organization of Party 
propaganda. It stresses that “the main shortcoming of Party Propaganda still 
remains its alienation from life, from the practice of Communist construction, 
which has not yet been overcome.” The second shortcoming is that its influence 
is very restricted, it does not reach most people and is not always presented in a 
clear and accessible manner. The other points in the decree show that all achieve- 
ments are to be presented as due to the Party: 

The duty of Party propaganda is to reveal with striking examples from life the 
advantages of a socialist society and Marxist-Leninist ideology, the remarkable 
forms of Communist labor and way of life... . The workers must be trained in the 
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spirit of an unshakeable faith in the cause of the Party and people, collectivism and 
love of work, socialist internationalism and Soviet patriotism..., to wage an 
uncompromising struggle against individual manifestations of apolitical views, 
nationalism, and cosmopolitanism, against relics of the past still found in our Soviet 
life... 


Particular stress is laid on the training of the youth since matters are obviously 
not too rosy in this field. 

The ideas found in the editorial are repeated in P. Ivanov’s “The Second 
Year of the Seven-Year Plan.” Its author begitis with the assertion that the year 
1959 revealed a genuine possibility not only “of fulfilling, but of overfulfilling the 
Seven-Year Plan.” However, in spite of successes to date, every effort must be 
made in the new year to carry out the plan. This applies in all fields of the Soviet 
economy. The plan can, in the writer’s opinion, be fulfilled by rationalization 
and a reduction in earnings. 

Minister of Culture N. Mikhailov’s “Some Problems of the Development of 
Culture” discusses not so much culture, as the need for more work on the ideo- 
logical front. The article is an attempt to mobilize writers and artists to create 
works in accordance with the demands of the Party. 

V. Dmitrievsky’s and E. Brandis’ ““The Present and Science Fiction” discusses 
the latter as a literary genre in the West. The Party leaders have no objection to 
science fiction as such, but they do object to works not in accordance with their 
requirements. Western science fiction is discussed as follows: 


All the contradictions of modern capitalism are transferred by Western science 


fiction writers to imaginary worlds. ... What is most disgusting in such literature 
is the extrapolation into the cosmos of colonial policy and a physical hatred of 
Communism. 


There are attacks on writers such as Aldous Huxley, Alan Innes, and Ray 
Bradbury. One idea held up for the edification of Soviet writers is: “While the 
split between the representation of technical and scientific achievements and the 
social structure of the future is typical of bourgeois science fiction, Soviet science 
fiction shows how it is overcome...” 

An editorial, “American Economists on the Competition Between the USSR 
and the United States,” begins with the claim that even United States political 
figures and economists are coming to realize that the Soviet Union “is the real 
claimant to the first place in the world in level of economic development.” A 
symposium compiled by United States economists, A Comparative Analysis of the 
Economy of the United States and the Soviet Union, which appeared in 1959, is 
examined as proof of this assertion. However, after beginning with the favorable 
view of Western economists, the article immediately begins to make accusations. 
It writes that some of the contributors to the symposium attempt to confuse the 
problem of comparing figures for the economic development of the two countries 
and alleges that United States economists permit falsification of data on the speed 
of growth and level of economic development. Such falsifications supposedly 
represent an attempt to continue the cold war: 





The report of Charles Shuman, “The Agricultural Aspect of the Soviet Threat,” 
is compiled from the standpoint of the “cold war’’; in it the author has diligently 
collated all the slanderous fabrications about the USSR found in the pages of the 
United States press over recent years. 


A. Leonidoy’s “The Military Monopolies Are Against Disarmament” is 
yet another attack on the West. The article deals with West Germany in connection 
with the alleged “rebirth of desires for revenge.” Numerous accusations are made: 


The West German navy is being built not only according to NATO plans, but 
also with the aid of American capital. . . 

Cooperation is being extended to the output of tanks also. The heavy American 
tank M-282 and the M-48, manufactured by the Chrysler Corporation, have been 
accepted for the armament of the Bundeswehr... 

In Munich an atomic reactor is being built by Siemens, Mannesmann, the 
Demag Concern, and other companies along with the A. M. F. Atomics Corpo- 
ration, headed by former chief of the United States Central Intelligence Agency 
General Bedell Smith. 


Linked with this article on the cold war is Y. Zhilin’s “Do Not Put Barriers 
in the Way of Peaceful Coexistence.” It is intended as an answer to an article by 
George Kennan in the magazine Foreign Affairs in January 1960. Although the 
article is at first mentioned as a proof that peaceful coexistence is possible, 
Kennan is accused of distorting the historical facts. 


The short lead article of issue No 2, entitled ““A Great Act of Peace and 
Humanism,” is a panegyric on the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for ratifying the 
law on the reduction in the Soviet armed forces. Since this step has to be played 
up as much as possible, the following article, V. Zorin’s ““A Most Important 
Problem of Modern International Politics,” develops the ideas found in the lead 
article. He states, for example: 


It is clear to all sensible persons ... that such a major reduction in the armed 
forces . . . means a genuine step toward general disarmament, a gesture of good 
will in the interests of a reduction in international tension and to achieve an agree- 
ment on general and complete disarmament. 


The author sets out to sketch the “peaceful policy” of the Soviet leaders from 
the International Conference of April 1922 in Genoa. He writes that general and 
complete disarmament is a task which must be embarked on at once. The Soviet 
Union is, naturally enough, presented as the initiator of this idea of complete 
disarmament as represented by its proposals to the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

To mark the ninetieth anniversary of Lenin’s birth Kommunist has published 
a series of articles in which Lenin is presented as the leader of genius of the new 
state, as the far-seeing economist who laid the foundation for the implementation 
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of important economic measures. A literary portrait is also provided by B. Polevoi’s 
“Lenin in Life.” Here Lenin is presented on the human plane as modest, deeply 
interested in people, and possessing humor. 


V. Moskovsky’s “Mass Party Propaganda and a Close Link with Life” dis- 
cusses propaganda in connection with the recent decree on “The Tasks of 
Propaganda in Contemporary Conditions.” It oulines the measures taken by the 
Party more than twenty years ago, measures which were inadequate to contro} 
the mass of complex pronaganda. Hence, “‘guided by the decisions of the Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-first Party Congresses the Party organizations have seriously 
reorganized the presentation of Marxist-Leninist propaganda, taken a number of 
steps to overcome elements of dogmatism...” The most important task of all 
propagandists and agitators is to create an atmosphere of “creative labor and 
to increase production” in enterprises, kolkhozes, sovkhozes, and building sites. 
The decree also obliges them to wage an active campaign against bourgeois 
ideology, primarily against revisionists. Ideological opponents are treated as 
follows: 


Bourgeois ideologists, feeling the weakness of their standpoint and the im- 
possibility of justifying the vices of the imperialist system . . ., are pursuing the aim 
of belittling in every way possible the successes of socialism, painting over with 
bright colors the facade of modern decrepit capitalism. 


The article’s main idea is that all political work 


consists in elucidating ... the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, showing their success- 
ful implementation in the course of the Party’s struggle for the victory of socialism 
and Communism in our country, teaching how to use in practical activity and 
to develop creatively the theoretical wealth accumulated by the Party, raising the 
workers in the struggle for the implementation of the Party’s policy, training 
active and steadfast warriors for Communism. 


Member of the magazine’s editorial board V.Ivanov has contributed an 
article entitled “Principles and Objectivity—Inherent Qualities of Literary Crit- 
icism.” The article follows on the publication at the end of 1959 of a special 
symposium On the Tasks of Party Propaganda in Present Conditions which contained 
all government documents and decrees on workers in the arts. The article lays 
great stress on the importance of socialist realism; exemplary novels mentioned 
are B. Polevoi’s The Homefront, K. Simonov’s The Living and the Dead, F. Pan- 
ferov’s Meditations, and M. Bubennov’s Aguiline Steppe. In passing, it touches on 
the question which has been discussed since the beginning of May 1959, the 
attack by the writer V. Nekrasov on A. Dovzhenko’s film A Poem of the Sea. 
Nekrasov is condemned for his attempt to impoverish life. Sholokhov is men- 
tioned as a “great writer,” while the chapters of part two of Seeds of Tomorron,* 
that have been published to date, are called outstanding. All writers are called 
on to produce high-quality works showing the successes of the Soviet Union. 
The article is followed by a sketch by N. Chudin entitled “The Inspired Word 
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of the Party,” intended as an example of the type of work needed. Kolkhozniks 
find inspiration in Khrushchev’s words. 

B. Shabad’s “An Apologia for the Capitalist System” discusses the system of 
political economy in the non-Communist world. The author sets out to discredit 
the political and economic theories in the West: 

All these theoretical schemes falsify the true role and place of the political 
parties of the bourgeoisie in the system of its dictatorship. In reality, the system of 
bourgeois political parties is by no means the “instrument” carrying out the will 
of the majority of society, but a component part of the mechanism of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie, a part of the apparatus of the imperialist state. 


The multiparty system is dismissed as antipopular, as a phenomenon which 
the Communist Party has always combatted. 

The “Lectures and Consultations” section contains S. Anisimov’s and A. Vis- 
lobokov’s “Some Philosophical Problems of Cybernetics” which gives directives 
on the new science. There are numerous attacks on Western scholars and phi- 
losophers for allegedly equating an electronic calculating machine with the work 
of a brain. The writers hold that this is an inadmissible mistake. A man has a 
creative nature. Even Lenin is quoted for his statement that one of the gnosiological 
reasons for the origin of “physical” idealism is the incorrect understanding of the 
tole of mathematical equations in the natural sciences. 

M. Penkin’s review of A. Egorov’s Art and Social Life deals favorably with 
the book since the latter states that socialist realism is a regular stage in the 
artistic development of man. A. Gm 


Kreml ohne Stalin 


By WoLtrGanG LEONHARD 


Published by Verlag fir Politik und Wirtschaft, Cologne, 1959, 646 pp. 


In his first book, Die Revolution entlisst ihre Kinder, Wolfgang Leonhard related 
his experiences in the Soviet Union and the Soviet occupation zone of Germany. 
In Kreml ohne Stalin he endeavors to trace the internal political development of the 
Soviet Union from the death of Stalin down to the present, on the basis of the 
assumption that internal policy has always had priority over foreign policy. Such 
an assumption has its roots in Marxist ideology which asserts that a state is called 
upon to fulfill two functions, an external and an internal, and that the latter is of 
decisive importance. Before turning to an analysis of the events in the Soviet 
Union since Stalin’s death, the author asks a question: is it possible for a person 
who does not live in the Soviet Union to carry out a serious analysis of the 
situation there. The answer is positive, provided that such an analysis takes into 
consideration two factors—the general line at a given moment and changes in the 
composition of the Party and government. These two factors influence one 
another and can only be examined together. 
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A separate chapter in the first part of the book is devoted to the Soviet “new 
class.” The author divides this “new class” into five basic groups or “pillars” of 
Soviet society and the Soviet state: the Party apparatus, technical apparatus, state 
apparatus, the army, and security organs. The members of these five groups are 
in one way or another interested in preserving the Soviet system, but on the 
other hand their activities are primarily determined by the group to which they 
belong. Leonhard notes that the Party leaders keep themselves in power not only 
by relying on these groups, but by playing them off against each other. None- 
theless, all these groups play a rather important role, since in the various periods 
in the development of the Soviet state, each of them has in turn come to the fore. 
Immediately after Stalin’s death three groups began to play leading roles, accord- 
ing to Leonhard—the Party apparatus, the technical apparatus and the Army. 
The Army was later compelled to withdraw and the compromise between the 
technocracy and the Party apparatus created as it happened the balance of forces 
which enabled Khrushchev to strengthen his position. 

As one would expect, the main part of the book is devoted to the process of 
de-Stalinization which has taken place in recent years. In the West this process was 
often termed “liberalization,” but Leonhard does not agree with this definition. 
He believes that none of the Party leaders were really interested in liberalization. 
The people at large was endeavoring to obtain more freedom, but the Party was 
able to bring its strivings under control. By making certain concessions it was 
able to defend its plans for the future. Leonhard terms the process which has 
been taking place in the Soviet Union since 1953 not a “liberalization,” but a 
modernization of the regime. It had long been clear to Stalin’s successors that 
the Stalinist system of suppression at home and unrestrained aggression abroad 
could not be continued with success. In the postwar years the Soviet Union 
emerged as a leading industrial power and its new position compelled it to 
reexamine its system of internal political control. The struggle inside the Party 
in the post-Stalin era can, according to Leonhard, only be seen as a tug-of-war 
between the supporters of modernization and the ardent Stalinists who were 
anxious to preserve everything in toto. The decisive say in this struggle was to be 
had by the leading groups of Soviet society. One of these groups, the state 
security forces, was rendered virtually impotent from the very beginning. Quite 
naturally the competing groups primarily set out to weaken the organ possessing 
the most real power. On the other hand, such a hostile attitude towards the organs 
of state security on the part of the leading groups and personalities inevitably 
increased the authority of the Army. The Army was thus able to play a decisive 
role during one of the zigzags in the struggle inside the Party. It was the inter- 
vention of Marshal Zhukov which provided the Khrushchev faction with 
victory at the June 1957 Central Committee plenum. 

The next stage of the development of events was, according to Leonhard, 
the struggle between the technocrats and the Party apparatus. This struggle 
ended with the victory of the Party apparatchiki, led by Khrushchev who did, 
however, make various concessions in order to gain the sympathy of part of the 
technical intelligentsia. The author believes that such concessions did not present 
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any great difficulty for Khrushchev since most of them were, as it so happened, 
part of his proposed plans. One of these concessions, or reforms, was the decentra- 
lization of industry which played a decisive role in the struggle against his 
opponents. Such decentralization promised enterprise heads more on-the-spot 
freedom and rights. It was, therefore, natural that they voted for Khrushchev. 
On the other hand, this decentralization was needed in order to encourage per- 
sonal initiative, without which Soviet industry would not have been able to 
compete with the West. The task of Khrushchev and the Party consisted in 
restraining this process of decentralization. The rest was taken care of by the 
technical intelligentsia which had long dreamed of reforms. The Party agreed 
to these reforms in order to eliminate “unnecessary contradictions” and make the 
Soviet system more “modern,” flexible and rational. The Party decentralized 
industry because, while it gave the technocrats more authority in the professional 
field, the decentralization reduced their purely political influence. This applies 
especially to the technocrats at the center, that is, to those persons with whom 
Khrushchev found himself directly embroiled in his struggle. 

The writer holds that Khrushchev’s role in the contemporary Soviet state 
has some similarity to that of Stalin at the end of the 1920’s. Both Stalin and 
Khrushchev came to power by making use of the Party apparatus and both 
concluded an alliance with one of the factions of the Politburo and Central 
Committee in order to liquidate a hostile faction and later turned against their 
ally. It would be a mistake, according to Leonhard, to carry this parallel further 
and to assert that Khrushchev will be able to reach the same position as Stalin 
attained in his day. The Soviet state today has little similarity to that of twenty 
or thirty years ago, and one may well ask whether the modernization and in- 
dustrialization of the Soviet state will again lead to the rule of a single dictator. 
Leonhard comes to the conclusion that there is no possibility of this happening. 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union now faces new and formidable tasks. 
It must, on the one hand, assert its authority and, on the other hand, give the 
technocrats as much freedom as possible in their activities. The best solution of 
this problem would be for the Party to absorb the remaining “pillars” of the 
Soviet state and society and to identify itself with them. This is the line being 
taken in present-day development. Yet there is one major danger here. In identi- 
fying itself with all the remaining leading groups, the Party would lose its special 
position and, still more important, the higher-ups in the Party would lose the 
possibility of playing on the contradictions between the various “pillars.” Even 
today the Party fulfills not only political and ideological functions, but practical 
and economic ones as well. On the one hand, it is the “heart and brain of our 
epoch,” and the “light of our life,” while, on the other hand, it works out concrete 
plans for construction, issues instructions on the raising of potatoes and corn, 
and so on. In Leonhard’s opinion, the combination of these functions is just 
about impossible. 

In this connection Leonhard points out one more extremely important fact. 
Since Stalin’s death the Party has no longer been the only power in the country. 
In one way or another it is compelled to take into account the views and wishes 
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of the other, leading circles of Soviet society. This fact is in turn threatening the 
Party with greater dangers. Although reforms and a relaxation in pressure by the 
regime have, in Leonhard’s opinion, improved the material position of the 
average Soviet citizen, they have by no means satisfied all the demands of the 
people. The path of compromise sometimes leads to the danger that these demands 
and pressure on the Party will increase. 

The writer pays special attention to developments in the ideological field in the 
Soviet Union in recent years. Under Stalin ideology was the dogma to which 
life was adjusted. Of late there has been a certain amount of modernization in 
this field too. Only the basic principles of Marxist dogma have remained in force, 
primarily the thesis that Communism will inevitably triumph throughout the 
entire world. However, by asserting that wars are no longer inevitable in the 
final period of capitalism and that Communism can triumph by peaceful means, 
Khrushchev has amended not only Stalin, but Lenin too. This indicates that 
ideology is being fitted to the practical needs of the moment. The goal remains 
the same, but it is to be obtained by other means. In the field of foreign policy 
Khrushchev is now backing the economically underdeveloped countries of Asia 
and Africa and attempting to direct their national movements into Communist 
channels. Leonhard is skeptical of the chances of success of such a policy. The 
peoples of Asia and Africa have not only refused to follow Communism, but 
have manifested signs of dissatisfaction at Soviet attempts to interfere in their 
affairs. The author is also skeptical of the Soviet plan to overtake the West in 
industry. 

A chronicle of events in the Soviet Union since the death of Stalin and a 
bibliography of literature on the subject are appended. Krem/ ohne Stalin can serve 
as a reference for all who are interested in problems of post-Stalin developments 
in the USSR. G. Adrianov 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1960 


1 Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
representatives of the Communist and workers’ 
parties of the “socialist” countries of Europe 
for a meeting on problems of agricultural 
development. 

Two-year contract between Autoeksport 
and US firm Andrea Motors Inc. on delivery 
of 10,000 Moskvich-407 autos per annum 
signed in Moscow. 

Foreign Ministers of Warsaw Pact countries 
begin talks in connection with the forth- 
coming meeting of the Political Consultative 
Committee of the Pact on February 4. 


Khrushchev’s message to the Main Adminis- 
tration of the Polish-Soviet Friendship Society 
on its 15th anniversary published. 

TASS report published on second successful 
test firing of a long-range ballistic missile. 

Greeting of the Party Central Committee to 
the Ninth Congress of the Italian Communist 
Party published. 

Report published on conclusion of the 15th 
session of the general assembly of the Acad- 
emy of Medical Sciences of the USSR on 
problems of antibiotics and chemical therapy. 

Khrushchev’s letter to Adenauer on prob- 
lems of general disarmament published. 

Fourth session of the Soviet-Japanese 
commission on fishing in the Northwest 
Pacific begins in Moscow. 

Seventh plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee begins in Moscow. 

Meeting of representatives of the Commu- 
nist and workers’ parties of the “socialist” 
countries of Europe on problems of agricul- 
tural development begins in Moscow. 

Fifteenth Moscow Oblast Party Conference 
begins. 


3 Report published on the plenary session of the 
Moldavian Party Central Committee. 
All-Union Congress on Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics ends in Moscow. 
Delegation of the French committee for 
exhibitions and trade fairs arrives in Moscow. 
Seventh plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee concluded. 
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4 Central Statistical Administration report “On 


the Level of Education, National Composition, 
and Age Structure of the Population of the 
USSR according to the Data of the All-Union 
Census of 1959” published. 

Third Congress of the Soviet Geographical 
Society begins in Kiev. 

Second meeting of the Fourth Session of the 
Soviet-Japanese commission on fishing in 
the Northwest Pacific held in Moscow. 

Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Havana. 

Thirteenth Congress of the Tadzhik Com- 
munist Party begins in Stalinabad. 

Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of the USSR hold reception for 
participants in meetings of Communist and 
workers’ parties on problems of agricultural 
development and of the Political Consultative 
Committee of the Warsaw Pact. 

Party Central Committee greeting to the 
Sixth Congress of the Spanish Communist 
Party published. 

Communiqué on meeting of the represent- 
atives of the Communist and workers’ parties 
of the “socialist” countries of Europe on agri- 
cultural development published. 

Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers statement on the improvement of 
work in the awarding of Lenin Prizes and new 
statutes on Lenin Prizes and the composition 
of the Committee for Lenin Prizes in science 
and technology, literature and art published. 

Declaration of the member-states of the 
Warsaw Pact signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Afghan trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Kabul. 

Mikoyan arrives in Havana. 

Mikoyan visits the Cuban President. 


Communiqué of the Political Consultative 
Committee and declaration of the member- 
states of the Warsaw Pact published. 

Mikoyan opens the Soviet scientific, techni- 
cal, and cultural exhibit in Havana. 

Delegation of the USSR-Great Britain 
society headed by A. Surkov leaves Moscow 
for London. 





Khrushchev receives Sicilian delegation 
headed by Minister of Industry, Trade and 
the Press L. Correo. 


6 Soviet-Indian joint communiqué on visit of 
Voroshilov, Kozlov, and Furtseva to India 
published. 

Soviet-Nepalese joint communiqué on visit 
of Voroshilov, Kozlov, and Furtseva to Nepal 
published. 

Report published on Soviet-US talks on 
problem of Lend-Lease. 

Report published on Moscow Oblast Party 
conference. 

Nehru’s message to Khrushchev in answer 
to the latter’s telegram on the 10th anni- 
versary of the Indian Republic published. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and the President of the World Federation of 
Scientists C.F, Powell on the cessation of 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Italian Foreign Minister G. Pella visits 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

Voroshilov, Kozlov, and Furtseva leave 
New Delhi for Moscow. 

Party delegation headed by M. Suslov 
leaves Rome for Moscow. 

Italian President Gronchi arrives in Moscow. 

Gronchi visits Voroshilov. 

Khrushchev receives Assistant General 
Secretary of the Italian Federation of Labor 
F, Santi. 


Summary of Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers decree “On Measures to 
Improve the Quality of Dissertations and the 
Procedure for Awarding Decrees and Titles” 
published. 

Khrushchev’s greetings to the participants 
in the seventh international evening meeting 
of London University students published. 

US singer and actor Paul Robeson leaves 
Moscow for London, 

Death reported of Member of Presidium of 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR I. V. 
Kurchatov. 

Gronchi visits Khrushchev. 


Letter of Soviet scientists on nuclear experi- 
ments published. 

Report published on plenary session of 
Tadzhik Party Central Committee. 

Gromyko receives the Indonesian Ambas- 
sador. 

Party delegation headed by Suslov returns 
to Moscow. 


Khrushchev receives US United Nations 
representative H. C. Lodge. 

Meeting between Soviet leaders and Gronchi 
held in Moscow. 

Gronchi holds reception for Voroshilov in 
Moscow. 


9 Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin receives Pella. 

Exchange of message between Khrushchev 
and Guinea President Sekou Touré on the 
former’s forthcoming visit to Guinea published. 

Voroshilov receives the Indonesian Am- 
bassador. 

Soviet-Italian cultural agreement signed in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives the French Ambas- 
sador. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet holds 
reception for Gronchi. 

Polish government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


10 Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N. Pato- 
lichev receives head of department for the 
development of trade of Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Trade Feligo di Falco. 

Delegation of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences arrives in Moscow to sign 1960 
program for cooperation. 

Joint Soviet-Italian communiqué on visit 
of Gronchi to the USSR published. 

Khrushchev leaves Moscow for Indonesia. 

Fifteenth Congress of the Uzbek Communist 
Party begins in Tashkent. 

Twenty-First Congress of the Armenian 
Communist Party begins in Erevan. 


Polish trade delegation leaves Warsaw for 
Moscow to discuss trade agreement for 
1961-65. 

Khrushchev arrives in New Delhi. 

Khrushchev Visits Indian President Prasad 
and Nehru. 

Party Central Committee holds talks with 
delegation from East German Party Central 
Committee. 

Czechoslovak Communist Party delegation 
arrives in Moscow. 


12 Sovict-Polish talks on trade agreement begin 
in Moscow. 
Khrushchev’s address to the Indian parlia- 
ment published. 
Plenary session of the Kemerovo Oblast 
Party Committee held. 
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Soviet Ambassador to India I. Benediktov 
holds a reception for Khrushchev in New Delhi. 

Soviet-Indian agreement on economic and 
cultural questions signed in New Delhi. 

Talks held between Khrushchev and Nehru. 


13 Khrushchev’s speech at reception in New 


Delhi published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet I. Eihfeld receives delegation 
of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Society. 

Chairman of the Standing Committee of 
Chinese National People’s Congress Chu Tech 
receives Deputy Chairman of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Society V. Elyutin. 


TASS statement on the explosion of the 
French atomic bomb in the Sahara published. 


Conference of Soviet Society for Disarmament 
begins in Moscow. 

East German Minister of Finance W. Rumpf 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Hungarian local soviet 
leaders arrives in Gorky. 


Khrushchev meets leader of the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League U Nu in Burma. 

Communiqué on eighth session of Soviet- 
Korean commission on scientific and technical 
cooperation published. 

Mikoyan returns to Moscow from his trip 
to Cuba and Norway. 

Joint Soviet-Cuban communiqué on Mi- 
koyan’s visit to Cuba published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Bhilai 
published. 

Twenty-First Congress of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party begins in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Committee for Lenin 
Prizes in Literature and Art held in Moscow. 

Third plenary session of the Organizing 
Committee of the Soviet Cinematographic 
Union begins in Moscow. 

Chairman of the State Committee for 
Questions of Labor and Wages A. Volkov 
receives Polish government delegation. 

Report published of forthcoming visit of 
Prime Minister Nash of New Zealand to the 
Soviet Union on April 18, 1960. 


Joint Soviet-Indian communiqué on Khrush- 
chev’s visit to India published. 
Khrushchev’s talk with Soviet and Indian 
technicians at the Bhilai Steel Plant published. 
Cuban Council of Ministers ratifies Soviet- 
Cuban trade, payments and credit agreement. 
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Report published on Mikoyan’s press con- 
ference in Oslo. 

Twenty-Fourth Congress of the Belorussian 
Communist Party begins in Minsk. 

Resolution and appeal of conference of 
Soviet Society for Disarmament published. 


Khrushchev arrives in Djakarta. 

Khrushchev visits Indonesian President 
Sukarno. 

Report published on Khrushchev’s visit to 
Burma. 

Report published on conclusion of session 
of the COMECON committee for economic 
and scientific cooperation in light industry 
and food production. 

Delegation of French National Assembly 
headed by Jacques Chaban-Delmas arrives in 
Moscow. 

Hungarian ratification documents of COM- 
ECON statutes handed over to the Soviet 
government for preservation. 

Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N. 
Patolichev receives Czechoslovak Minister of 
Foreign Trade F. Krajcir. 

Statement of Soviet scientists and cultural 
figures on explosion of French atomic bomb 
in the Sahara published. 


Joint Soviet-Burmese communiqué on Khrush- 
chev’s visit to Burma published. 

Talks on Soviet-West German cultural 
exchange begin in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee held in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Belorussian Party 
Central Committee held in Minsk. 

Statement of the Soviet Committee for the 
Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries on the 
explosion of the French atomic bomb in the 
Sahara published. 


20 Kozlov receives the French Ambassador. 


Polish ratification documents of COMECON 
statutes handed over to Soviet government for 
preservation. 

Soviet writers B. Polevoi and G. Musrepov 
leave Moscow for Rome. 

Report published by the Committee for 
Lenin Prizes in Science and Technology on 
the works submitted for the 1960 prizes. 

Metropolitan Efrem elected catholic patri- 
arch of Georgia. 


21 Khrushchev’s speech in Bandung published. 


Proceedings of press conference in Soviet 
Embassy in West Germany on report by 





Soviet Ambassador Smirnov to German 
Socialist leaders Ollenhauer and Wehner 
published. 

Delegation of Soviet government figures 
headed by D. Polyansky returns to Moscow 
from New York. 

Report published by the Committee for 
Lenin Prizes in Literature and Art on the 
works submitted for the 1960 prizes. 

Peace appeal of the Union of Soviet Jour- 
nalists to all journalists published. 


Annual meetings of departments of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR begin. 


Khrushchev’s speech in Jogjakarta published. 

Soviet-Polish talks on trade for 1961-65 end 
in Moscow. 

Soviet Minister of Agriculture V. Matske- 
vich arrives in New Delhi. 

Soviet Chief of Staff Marshall Sokolovsky 
holds a reception to mark the 42nd anniversary 
of the Soviet armed forces. 

Delegation of the Soviet-Chinese Friendship 
Society returns to Moscow from Peiping. 

Member of Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet A. Andreev receives delegation of the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Society. 


Khrushchev’s speech in Surabaya published. 

Summary of decree of Council of Ministers 
“On the Organization of a University for the 
Friendship of Nations” published. 

Talks between Khrushchev and Sukarno 
on common problems held in Denpapasar. 

Program of Sino-Sovict scientific and 
technical cooperation for 1960 signed in 
Moscow. 

Central Committee Presidium members 
Suslov and Kozlov receive delegation of the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Society. 

Matskevich has talk with Nehru in Delhi. 


General assembly of Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR begins in Moscow. 


Soviet-West German trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Moscow. 

San Francisco Mayor D. Christopher arrives 
in Moscow. 


Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs report 
published on US-Japanese treaty of mutual 
cooperation and security. 

TASS statement on negotiations for the 
establishment of West German military 
installations in Spain published. 


Note of the Soviet Ambassador in Teheran 
to the Iranian Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
the arrest of Soviet citizen A. Vasilev published. 

The COMECON statutes adopted in Sofia 
December 14, 1959 ratified in Moscow. 

Soviet-Iranian conference on quarantine 
and plant protection concluded in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation to the Leipzig Inter- 
national Trade Fair headed by the Chairman of 
the State Scientific and Technical Committee 
K. Petukhov arrives in Berlin. 


Talks held in Djakarta between Khrushchev 
and Sukarno. 

Khrushchev’s speech before the deputies 
of the Indonesian Parliament published. 

Soviet-Cuban agreement on trade and Soviet 
credits for Cuba signed in Havana February 13, 
1960 ratified in Moscow. 

Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement on social 
security signed in Prague on December 2, 
1959 ratified in Moscow. 

Soviet-Bulgarian agreement on social se- 
curity signed in Sofia on December 11, 1959 
ratified in Moscow. 

Talks between Gromyko and Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Subandrio held in Djakarta. 

Third session of the Institute for Chest 
Surgery of the Academy of Medical Sciences 
of the USSR concluded in Moscow. 


29 Delegation of Soviet higher educationalists 


headed by First Deputy Minister of Higher 
Education M. Prokofey leaves Moscow for 
the US. 


Changes and Appointments 
4 G. A. Zhukov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. 


20 I. T. Grishin released from his post as Am- 


bassador to Czechoslovakia in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 

M. V. Zimyanin appointed Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia. 


G. G. Karpov released from his post as 
Chairman of the Council for the Affairs of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

V. A. Kuroedov appointed Chairman of the 
Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 
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Renate V. Sorgenfrey 


On February 28, 1960, the editor of the Bulletin and member of 
the Institute Learned Council Renate V. Sorgenfrey died at the age 
of 55 after serious illness. The daughter of the engineer Wilhelm 
Steininger, Mme Sorgenfrey was born in St. Petersburg in 1904. Her 
studies at a gymnasium there were interrupted by the October 1917 
Revolution. Her father was arrested and executed in 1919 as an 
active member of an anti-Bolshevik organization, and the rest of the 
family, mother and two daughters, were imprisoned as hostages. In 
1920, they were deported to Vologda. Here Mme Sorgenfrey finished 
her secondary education in 1923, while earning a living by giving 
lessons. In 1923, the family returned to St. Petersburg, where Mme 
Sorgenfrey enrolled in the Medical Institute. She was shortly after- 
wards compelled to give up her studies there because of the counter- 
revolutionary activities of her father. Not until later was she able to 
continue her education, first at the Phonetics Institute and then at 
the Herzen Pedagogical Institute, from which she was graduated 
in 1930. 


In the same year Mme Sorgenfrey began working as a lecturer in 
German at the State University of Leningrad. In 1938, she became 
head of the foreign language department of the physiological faculty 
of the university. Her particular field of interest was the methodol- 


ogy of foreign language teaching. 


In 1943, Mme Sorgenfrey and her husband, the late Professor 
Aleksei G. Sorgenfrey of the Herzen Pedagogical Institute, managed 
to reach Germany. Until the end of the war she worked with her 
husband on a handbook on Bolshevism. 


From the immediate postwar years until 1954, Mme Sorgenfrey 
was engaged in teaching Russian. Shortly after joining the staff of 
the Institute in 1954 she became editor of the newly-founded Bulletin 
and continued in this capacity until her illness in the fall of 1959. 


With her death the Institute and the emigration have lost an 
outstanding scholar, a talented editor, and also a person of exemplary 
personal qualities, noted for her moral fiber, modesty, and warmth, 
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